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Ir nas been said that the proof of the 
publishing pudding is the advertising. 
That is not entirely true. But increased 
advertising support does reflect reader 
interest, and reader interest is the 
foundation of publishing achievement. 


* 

Tue May 1935 issues of both Amenri- 
can Business and System were used 
by 31 advertisers. This issue of these 
magazines, now combined, carries the 
message of 53 advertisers—an increase 
during the year of 67 per cent. The 
total advertising billing in dollars has 
increased 53 per cent in spite of the 
fact that rates were reduced when the 
two magazines were combined into one 
in July, 1935. 


° 

WE Are not bragging about this gain. 
But it does show progress. It is only 
fitting that we take this opportunity 
to publicly thank our readers, our ad- 
vertisers and our staff for making 
this gain possible. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


and at the same time obtain 
the information required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Many employers are finding in recent Burroughs developments 
a simple solution of the accounting problems set up by the 
Federal Social Security Act. Often the exceptional speed, 
ease and economy of new Burroughs machines make it pos- 
sible for employers actually to lower accounting costs and 
still have the additional information required. 


In fact, many say: ‘‘We.are glad the Social Security Act 
prompted us to investigate, because we now have the complete 
payroll accounting system we have needed for a long time.”’ 


We suggest that you call the local Burroughs office. A 
Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how we can 
assist you to meet your problem with the minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting cost. 


THIS NEW FOLDER 
MAY HELP YOU 


Burroughs has just prepared an interesting descrip- 
tive folder illustrating complete payroll accounting 
methods, with typical forms for maintaining the 
information required by the Social Security Act. 
The forms show representative entries and suitable 
column headings. You may have this folder without 
charge simply by filling in and mailing the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6145 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me the new folder, ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods’’—which includes illustra- 
tions of forms for compiling figures required by the Federal Social Security Act. 


Name. 








——— 





NEW MACHINES 
FOR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


Burroug Typewriter Payroll Accounting 
Machine writes check, earnings record, 
employee’s statement and payroll summary 
in one operation. Column selection auto- 
matically controlled. All totals accumulated. 


Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine posts 
earnings records, automatically prints dates 
in proper columns, automatically subtracts 
deductions—calculates net pay. 


sermermen remem 


Burroughs Electric Carriage Check-Writing 
Typewriter writes payroll checks either in 
units or in strips. Payroll summary com- 
pleted at same operation. Fast and easy 
insertion and removal of checks. 


} 


Burroughs Automatic Payroll Machine writes 
check, employee’s earnings statement, earn- 
ings record and payroll summary in one 
operation. Accumulates all necessary totals, 
automatically ejects and stacks checks in order. 
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R. S. M. GUINN, Kraft 
distributor in Watse- 
ka, Illinois, took a few 
prosaic bushel and half- 

bushel baskets and suggested to 
retailers throughout his territory 
that they use them as display con- 
tainers for one of our products. 
Of course, he suggested that the 
baskets be piled high with the prod- 
uct and placed in a prominent po- 
sition in the store, with necessary 
price tags. 

The idea worked with tremen- 
dous success. It increased sales in 
one store from five to thirty dozen, 
in another store from four to 
thirty-five dozen in one month. 

There was nothing new about the 
plan. It had been used before in 
other lines. Years ago it was used 
to introduce and sell mouse traps ; 
a manufacturer used it in hardware 
and variety stores. Doubtless it 
has been used on other products 
too. But that isn’t the point which 
I would like to emphasize. It is the 
idea that makes merchandise move 
today. No matter how much sales 
ingenuity a salesman may have in 
selling to his customers, he must 
exercise even more in helping them 
sell to their customers. And it is 
always the man with the most ideas 
in action whose sales records soar 
highest. 

Mr. Fifield of the Tulsa Pure 
Food Company, one of our dis- 
tributors, had an idea that he could 
sell one of his customers on making 
a mammoth display of Miracle 
Whip, another Kraft product. He 
induced the Kansas City Market 


The One-Gase Buyer 
Orders a Gross 


to devote a huge space to a display 
of 190 cases of this product. Over 
the display there was a sign read- 
ing, “Celebrating Miracle Whip’s 
Second Anniversary,” followed by 
prices, and the announcement that 
here was the largest display of 
Miracle Whip, Salad Dressing and 
Mayonnaise in Oklahoma. 

When the 190 cases were in- 
stalled, the goods sold so fast our 
distributor had to service it daily. 
Another simple, old, and perhaps 
trite idea. But it worked. I doubt 
very much if it would have been 
possible to sell 190 cases to this 
splendid market without the simple 
idea which almost guaranteed the 
sale in advance. 

There is, as we have proved time 
and again and as our salesmen have 
proved time and again, almost no 
limit to the amount of increase in 
sales on various Kraft products if 
our salesmen win the cooperation of 
the dealers on whom they call every 
week. Not long ago one of our 
salesmen in Virginia induced a 
chain store manager to have all his 
clerks mention Kraft products to 
every customer entering the store 
for a week; another simple idea, 
but during that week these clerks 
sold 377 pints and 185 half pints 
mayonnaise and 32 jars of French 
dressing, among other items. A spe- 
cial display of Kraft products was 
featured during the week. 

We miss no opportunity to stage 
special drives, celebrate anniver- 
saries, or in any other way give the 
several thousand men who sell 
Kraft products an opportunity to 

[11] 


* 

Then it is the job of the Kraft sales- 
man to roll up his sleeves and help 
the customer sell the gross so quickly 
that he will come back for more 
& 

By G. C. POUND, vice-president, 
seneral sales manager, Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, Chicago 


Mr. Pounn who describes in 
this story a few of many thousands 
of cases which show exactly how 
Kraft salesmen win active cooper- 
ation of many dealers 
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Tue bottom layer of unopened cases prevents damage to the jars 
and labels in the opened cases which form this big display of Kraft products 


talk about something newsy to 
their dealers. 

To our own sales organization 
we mail a weekly bulletin giving ad- 
vance news of Kraft advertising 
and sales campaigns. About a week 
before a big drive, Cheesekraft, our 
house organ, goes to our own or- 
ganization and all distributors’ 
salesmen. Both these publications 
carry all the news, with plenty of 
illustrations showing just how each 
new merchandising plan is to be 
handled. All sales ideas are first 
tested in limited territories, per- 
fected and then passed on to the 
salesmen. Our 
learned through experience that 
their sales are largely dependent 
on the way these sales ideas are 
presented and “sold” to their mer- 
chant customers. 


salesmen have 





Three salesmen of the Carlstrom 
Cheese Company figured out an 
idea, notable for simplicity, but so 
good that it increased sales 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. Carlstrom held an off-season 
contest for the best merchandising 
idea. Messrs. McNab, Keller and 
Dayball, three salesmen, originated 
the idea of writing “Push Miracle 
Whip” on every sales ticket given 
to a grocer. They wrote the phrase 
so often they decided to take their 
own medicine, and in so doing 
chalked up a 25 per cent increase 
in one of the toughest months of 
the year for salad dressing sales. 

Time and again our men prove 
to themselves that there is no tra- 
ditional or seasonal objection to 
bigger sales which cannot be over- 
come by a real selling idea. Here 





is a simple example: Jacob All- 
carry, on returning from a Kraft 
convention in Dallas, decided that 
he would feature Kraft Giant 
Loaves. But he had no customers in 
his territory who used more than 
5-pound loaves. He wanted to sell 
50-pound loaves. 

Some salesmen might have said it 
was impossible to jump a custome 
from a 5-pound loaf to a 50-pound 
loaf. Nevertheless, Allcarry loaded 
his truck with eight giant loaves. 
Stopping at a store he would carry 
in the giant loaf, put it on the meat 
block and begin unwrapping it. 
without saying a word to anyone 
in the store. Invariably the grocer 
would make some sort of wise- 
crack. 

“T have here a giant loaf cheese 
made the same as a Kraft 5-pound 
loaf. It is a novelty and almost 
every customer who comes into 
your store will want to taste it,” 
he would explain. 

Of course the grocer would ob- 
ject that he only sold about five 
pounds a week, and complain that 
he couldn’t cut a dime’s worth of 
cheese out of that gigantic loaf. 
Then the salesman would explain 
that the very size of this loaf 
would go a long way toward elimi- 
nating those 10-cent cuts. Finally 
he would “compromise” by selling 
the grocer half a-loaf. After the 
sale was made he painted signs 
which read, “Try Kraft Giant 
Loaf Cheese for Flavor in Cooking 
and Taste in Eating.” He showed 
the merchant how to cut up, wrap 
and weigh bigger pieces and stack 
them up by the giant loaf. He sold 
sixteen stores half of a giant loaf 
each. On his next trip he sold six 
of those sixteen merchants a whole 
giant loaf. 

“Stack "Em Up,” “Pile *Em 
High,” and “Out in Front,” all are 
good Kraft slogans. There is noth- 
ing new in the idea that merchan- 
dise sells faster when it is piled 
high in the center of the store than 
it does when it is half hidden from 
view on some shelf. Kraft men have 
learned from experience the value 
of getting their merchandise in 
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places in the store which auto- 
matically suggest the sale of re- 
lated items. 

We feel that every store pre- 
sents a definite sales problem, a 
definite sales opportunity. One 
store may need a window display, 
another a counter display, another 
may need to hold a special “Cheese 
Week,” while still another will see 
a big sales increase if a semi-per- 
manent display of advertising ma- 
terial is installed over the refriger- 
ator. With our salesmen calling 
weekly on all stores we expect them 
to, and: they actually do, create 
many a sound merchandising idea 
just to fit one store. We do not 
believe that it is possible to have 
too many ideas. We have learned 
that we must have a constant 
stream of sales plans going into 
action constantly. It isn’t possible 
to find one good idea and use it for 
an entire season, or for a year. 

With an entire sales organiza- 
tion in fierce competition with it- 
self, every member is likely to try 
to excell in some particular feature. 
As soon as one salesman chalks up 
a high record another salesman 
starts out to beat it. A Kraft dis- 
tributor in Camden, New Jersey, 
installed a 500-case display in one 
store, with the result that the sales- 
man who installed the display de- 
livered $2,500 worth of Kraft 
products to that store in one trip. 

A Florida salesman conceived 
the simple idea of saving empty 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese boxes 
and stacking them in large displays 
on the sidewalks in front of retail 
grocery stores. Seeing the boxes on 
display many consumers buy a box 
at a time. This idea doubled his 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese sales. 

Kraft salesmen are furnished 
with a great variety of merchan- 
dising aids. All Kraft color adver- 
tising is reprinted, mounted and 
mailed to salesmen for displays. 
Salesmen use these mounted re- 
prints to attach to store doors, to 
erect near a cash register, or as 
the center of a counter or table 
display. With every issue of 
Cheesekraft there are included re- 
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Nore the baskets of vegetables combined with the salad dressing in 
this display which is typical of the mass display methods used by Kraft 


prints of Kraft national advertis- 
ing. On the days that national 
magazines first come on the news- 
stands salesmen buy the magazines 
and carry them around to show 
dealers and _ their 

The salesman who looks upon 


salespeople. 


every store as a record-breaking 
sales opportunity is sure to find 
any number of customers who are 
willing and anxious to cooperate 
with him. One of our Iowa distribu- 
tors proved that when he sold the 
manager of a six-store chain 820 
cases of Kraft products. He sug- 
gested a generous newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign and a contest 
between store clerks, backed up by 
huge mass displays of Kraft prod- 
ucts inside the six stores. In one 


week this drive sold 820 cases or 
9,840 jars of Miracle Whip, 
French Dressing, Mayonnaise, 
Thousand Island and other Kraft 
salad products. 

After every sale of this kind we 
have found that regular sales usu- 
ally increase. After this particular 
sale the grocer found it necessary 
to add several hundred cases to his 
stock to care for immediate busi- 
ness. The big drive not only multi- 
plied sales during the drive but 
greatly increased his day-to-day, 
week-to-week business afterward. 
Every peak reached in any special 
effort is followed by a falling off 
in sales, but sales seldom, if ever, 
fall back to the previous level. They 
show a permanent increase. 











Typicat of the activity in home workshops look at this array of articles made in the workshops of Common- 





wealth Edison Company (Chicago) employees. They have an organization, the Edison Homeworkshop Club 


The Sales Boom in Hobby Goods 


Can your company make something people use in their spare 
time pursuits—can you persuade people to use your product 
in a spare time activity? Then your sales are due for a boom, 
for millions of people are learning constructive uses for 
spare time and creating a billion dollar annual market for 
expensive supplies, equipment, tools and instruments 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


NNUAL sales, to the tune of 
more than a billion dol- 
lars, are the result of the 


rapidly increasing zest of 
Americans for intelligent uses of 
spare time. This billion dollar 
figure includes the sale of toys, 
games, sporting goods, musical in- 
struments, dog foods, flower seeds 
and other things sometimes classi- 


fied under “hobbies.” 


Far and away the fastest grow- 
ing division of this billion dollar 
share of American industry is in 
the comparatively new types of 
merchandise developed for the use 
of intelligent amateurs in varied 
diversions. In the sense that I am 
treating the subject, games, post- 
age stamps, antiques, golf mer- 
chandise, vacation equipment, pets, 
etc., are “leisure” merchandise and 
[14] 


not necessarily hobby goods. There 
is a difference between collectors 
and hobbyists. Collectors assemble 
objects of art, or objects of value, 
or things that are merely interest- 
ing such as stamps, antiques, 
armor, paintings and bird nests. 
The hobbyist does not collect to 
collect something. He works at 
something, just for the sheer joy 
of it—woodworking, photography, 
modelmaking, etc. 

And that probably explains why 
the indulgence of hobbies has 
grown so in recent years. Formerly, 
the hobbyist was left to his own 
devices. He had to work as best 
he could, using whatever tools or 
material or paraphernalia he could 
find around the house, and main- 
taining his zeal on his own initia- 
tive. Now, however, the hobbyist is 
catered to by Big Business. His 
wants are anticipated and are sup 
plied by mass production. Nationa! 
advertising, manuals, educational 
literature and promotional meth- 
ods of every kind, are used to fir 
his enthusiasm and to sustain his 
interest in his hobby. 
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Likewise, the tools, instruments 
and aids which the hobbyist is now 
able to buy, enable him to do better 
work. People, whether they are 
playing or working, want to 
achieve satisfactory results. They 
don’t want to be duffers. They will 
soon abandon a hobby or a sport, 
unless they attain fair success at 
it. My own hobby is rose growing. 
{ am enthusiastic about it simply 
because I am able to produce prize- 
winning roses. If I did not get such 
fine results, I would have given up 
gardening long ago. My neighbor 
is a crack golfer. He hits the lower 
80’s consistently and occasionally 
breaks into the 70’s. He likes golf 
and plays it every chance he gets, 
because he is good at it. It is his 
type that has made golf both the 
game and the business that it has 
become. 

The real hobbyist likes to get a 
professional touch into his form. If 
he makes furniture in his basement 
workshop, he doesn’t want it to ap- 
pear amateuristic. He wants to 
turn out a piece of furniture of 
which he can be proud. 

There we have the explanation of 
the amazing growth in the hobby 
business. Manufacturers are today 
enabling millions of followers of 
various kinds of hobbies to pro- 
duce work of which they can be 
proud. Just how this has pushed 
up the sale of hobby merchandise 
is well illustrated by what has been 
happening in the camera business. 
The growth in camera sales in re- 
cent years has been nothing short 
of sensational. Today the price 
range in this field reaches from 20 
cents to $1,000. The sale of a 
$1,000 set of camera equipment is, 
of course, infrequent, but even at 
that a dealer in New York sold 
two such sets in one month recently. 

The big sale of cameras is still 
obviously in units in the lower- 
price line, around $5.00. The in- 
dustry’s largest money volume, 
however, is in the $100 to $200 
cameras. It is in this bracket where 
the camera trade has been chalking 
up its most astounding record in 
the last few years. Not so long 





ago, the average camera sale did 
not run much beyond $30. It was 
seldom that a sale topped $75, ex- 
cept, of course, to a professional. 
Many dealers did not stock high- 
price cameras. Anything above $25 
was regarded in that category. 

The main reason why the money 
volume in this trade is now on the 
above-$100 instruments is due to 
the popularity of movie cameras 
and the Leica-type or miniature 
cameras. The rise of the miniature 
or so-called “candid” camera is a 
merchandising phenomenon that no 
one could have anticipated. Of 
course, there are excellent reasons 
for the miniature’s success. It is 
an economical camera. A film of 
shots can be taken at a low cost, 
and then enlargements made of 
those few pictures in the string 
that are worth enlargements. The 
films can be filed in small space and 
kept for reference. The focusing 
of a miniature takes but a jiffy. 
It has a high-speed lens and shut- 
ter, and other quick-action fea- 
tures. Hence, “candid” pictures 
can be taken without asking per- 
mission of the subject, or of scenes 
where there would not be time to 
get an ordinary camera ready. It 
gets results in almost any light. 
The miniature does not require 
cumbersome supplementary appa- 
ratus and it can be carried in one’s 
pocket. The varied and artistic re- 
sults which can usually be obtained 
with a miniature under any condi- 
tions contribute that pride factor 
which maintains the hobbyist’s en- 
thusiasm. 

Another principal reason for the 
present popularity of amateur 
photography is the exposure meter. 
This device is a true hobby prod- 
uct. It is only an instrument that 
an enthusiast would buy, consider- 
ing that the best selling model re- 
tails for $22.50. The fact that this 
device has attained a remarkably 
large sale in the last three years 
proves what a strong merchandis- 
ing appeal a good hobby article 
makes. Photographers by the tens 
of thousands are today paying 
as much for this light meter as they 
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used to invest in the camera itself. 

It seems that men prefer differ- 
ent hobbies from women. Men favor 
solitary hobbies. Men like to tinker 
in a workroom, all by themselves. 
Women enjoy hobbies that take 
them into groups such as the play- 
ing of games, or that necessitate 
shopping such as the collection of 
antiques, attending auctions, etc. 

Model making is one of these 
solitary hobbies that are popular 
with men, although its pursuit is 
by no means confined to men. Ships, 
trains, airplanes, bridges, houses, 
engines, theaters, automobiles, fur- 
niture, stagcoaches are some of the 
things that are being modeled. The 
Institute of Model Engineers is re- 
sponsible for the statement that 
there are in excess of 100,000 
modelmakers in the United States. 

Modelmaking, like all of the hob- 
bies treated in this article, has been 
spurred on by the manufacturers 
of model parts. This, in itself, is a 
sizable industry. I have before me 
a catalog of the American Model 
Railroad Company, which is the 
seventh it has issued since 1927. It 
is a 38-page book, well illustrated, 
listing hundreds of parts. The com- 
pany has a large personnel of de- 
signing engineers, electrical engi- 
neers, authorities on signal cir- 
cuits, modelmakers, sheet metal 
craftsmen, etc. It has a research 
department of which it is especially 
proud, which contains the most 
complete library in existence of 
books on early railroads, photos, 
old prints, drawings, old technical 
periodicals, blueprints, etc. 

With the parts obtained from 
various sources, thousands of 
hobbyists build exact miniatures of 
trains, engines, terminals, and of 
almost every mechanical contriv- 
ance used on a modern railroad. 
Complete railroad systems are set 
up in clubs, in homes, in private 
workshops. There are _ tunnels, 
drawbridges, electrically con- 
trolled signals and everything a 
regular railroad has. Locomotives 
are switched to pick up cars and 
to drop other cars. 


One hobby club has a two-and-a- 
half-mile system, with murals in 
the background to represent the 
countryside. It winds through a 
number of miniature villages and 
stations. A small stream turns the 
wheels of a toy flour mill. A lift 
bridge rises and falls. 

Originally railway parts came 
from England. A group of model- 
makers in those days used to get 
together to exchange notes. That 
group is now the New York So- 
ciety of Model Engineers, which 
has its clubrooms with miniature 
rail systems in them, a reference 
library, ete. 

The railroads cooperate with 
these hobbyists. While the railway 
modelmakers used to draw their 
own designs, today the engineering 
departments of the railroads sup- 
ply designs reduced in scale to 
standard model. An idea of the 
amount of money going into this 
hobby can be seen when we learn 
that a model locomotive costs from 
$100 to $300. A good miniature 
railway system will represent an 
investment of thousands of dollars. 

Miniature airplanes are the lat- 
est model hobby. They are powered 
by gasoline engines not much larger 
than a spark plug. These tiny 
motors will propel a plane, aver- 
aging about 714 feet, for unbeliev- 
able distances. One traveled 8,000 
feet high over three states and 
covered 50 miles on 17 ounces of 
gas and oil mixed. Of course, they 
are unpiloted, the controls being 
set to keep them aloft. 

Model boats is a similar hobby 
that has a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of enthusiasts. But lest I de- 
vote too much space to the fasci- 
nating model hobby, let me hurry 
on to the next phase of my subject 
—microscopes. The microscope 
dates back to about 1590. It was 
invented either by Janssen, a 
Dutch spectaclemaker or by Gali- 
leo. The instrument has played a 
big part in the development of 
medicine. It has made the science 
of bacteriology possible. Scientific 
laboratories could not be run with- 
out the microscope. 


In recent years the use of this 
magnifying instrument has reached 
beyond schools, hospitals and labo- 
ratories. It is now the beloved 
hobby of hundreds of thousands of 
microscopy enthusiasts. Today 
the making and selling of micro- 
scopes has become a big business. 
As in the case of cameras, the 
average price that a hobbyist is 
willing to pay for a microscope has 
been moving steadily upwards. The 
largest sale to amateurs is still on 
under-five-dollar units, but the sale 
of instruments that exceed one hun- 
dred dollars is increasing remark- 
ably. One can invest as much as 
$1,000 or even more in a micro- 
scope, and such sales are by no 
means made exclusively to labora- 
tories. The wealthy amateur wants 
the best that money can buy in 
microscopes as well as in every- 
thing else. 

To become an enthusiastic mi- 
croscopist one must have a highly 
developed sense of curiosity. This 
is the quality that makes a person 
a good reporter, a successful de- 
tective, an explorer or a scientist. 
It is claimed that the microscope 
offers the quickest, easiest and 
cheapest means of gratifying this 
sense. 

Miscroscopists band together in 
clubs, as do other hobbyists. In 
these groups they exchange infor- 
mation, conduct class studies, and 
pool their financial resources in 
order to buy more apparatus. 

There is a big business in sec- 
ondhand microscopes. When 
schools, laboratories and _hospi- 
tals buy new equipment they gen- 
erally turn their old instruments 
back to the dealers. The dealers 
resell these used products to ama- 
teurs. In this way the hobbyist car 
get a much better instrument fo: 
the money that he has available. So 
heavy is the demand for rebuilt 
microscopes that dealers usuall) 
have a long waiting list. 

Much the same story applies t« 
telescopes. Enthusiasts stand i: 
line for years waiting for a valu 


able used (Continued on page 51 





Shainwald of Pabco 


The former accountant, who still declares he is no salesman, 
took over a sick little company with stock selling for a dime 
a share and built it into a $19,000,000 world-wide 
husiness—some of the methods and policies he employed 
in building the Paraffine Companies, Inc. of San Francisco 


By DOUGLAS G. McPHEE 


N TOKYO, it manufactures 
under the name of Sakuma 
Pabco Kogyo Kabuskiki Kai- 
sha. In Sydney, its factory 

is operated by Pabco Products 
(Australia) Ltd. Its sales organi- 
zation in Europe is Pabco Prod- 
ucts (England) Ltd. South Africa 
is one of its big markets. From 
its main factory on the eastern 
side of San Francisco Bay its 
products voyage to all the world. 
On the Pacific Coast you come 
within the range of its far-flung 
activities not only through Pabco 
paints, roofing and floor coverings, 
but also in the operations of such 
concerns as Fibreboard Products, 
California Ink, Plant Rubber and 
Asbestos, Schumacher Wall Board 
and Vitrefrax—all of these being 
affiliated companies controlled 
wholly or in part by the parent 
corporation, the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc. 

If you should decide, as I did, 
that it would be interesting to find 
out more about this organization 
and the man who heads it, and 
you go to its headquarters in San 
Francisco, you will encounter a 
paradox. 

You will talk to W. H. Lowe, 
vice president and general man- 
ager of the Pabco Products Divi- 
sion, ask him all manner of ques- 


tions about the firm, and his an- 
swers will be about the man. For 
thirty years Mr. Lowe has been 
with Paraffine; but in his estima- 
tion the story of the concern is 
the story of R. S. Shainwald, its 
president. 

Then you go to Mr. Shainwald 
himself, to question him about his 
own principles and methods. He 
will see you readily, smile cordi- 
ally, state his business creed, and 
tell you much about the Paraffine 
Companies, but nothing at all 
about Mr. Shainwald. 

It’s worth while, however, to 
listen to him declare his business 
philosophy and to see him smile. 
When he smiles, his plump cheeks, 
under whitening hair, shatter into 
a thousand little rivers of good- 
will, and you cannot tell which 
are wrinkles of kindly merriment 
and which are lines engraved by 
his 73 years. 

Forty-four of those years he 
has invested in building the or- 
ganization of which he is still the 
active head. When he joined it, in 
1892, it had a theoretical capi- 
talization of a million dollars, but 
its one-dollar shares were selling 
(when they sold) at a dime apiece. 
At the close of business last year, 
the concern reported assets of 
close to $19,000,000. In the in- 
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R. S. SHamywap, president 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 
Francisco and Sakuma Pabco Kog- 
yo Kabuskiki Kaisha, and other 
companies throughout the world, 
has proved that a western company 
need not be small nor confine its 
business to the territory known as 
“somewhere west of Laramie” 


Paraffine had 
stretched its manufacturing and 
selling activities around the world, 
and made its products known every- 
where. 

Mr. Shainwald was born in New 
York City. At thirteen, he en- 
rolled in the College of the City 
of New York. At fifteen, he began 
his business career in the account- 
ing department of a _ wholesale 
house. But he soon heard the call 
of the West, and found himself, at 

southern Idaho, 
running a_ general 
business. There he 
remained until he was thirty. It 


tervening years, 


seventeen, in 
assisting in 
merchandise 


was time to start something bigger 
—something that could grow with 
the new country. He found it on 
the shore of San Francisco Bay, 


where the (Continued on page 52) 
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Banps are a favorite form of employee activity because they bring enjoyment not alone to participators, 
but to all employees as well. Here is the Parker Pen Company’s employee band in full panoply on the steps of 
the Parker building in Janesville. The band gives regular concerts during summer 


Does It Pay To 


HELP EMPLOYEES PLAY? 


A Dartnell survey of the 
policies of 76 important 
companies toward all kinds 
of employee leisure activities 


OW important are em- 
ployee activities such as 
credit unions, sick bene- 
fit plans, clubs, recre- 
ation facilities, sport and athletic 
programs, musical and dramatic 
entertainments, which have been 


sponsored by so many companies? 
This question is now coming to 
the front again, as profits in- 
crease and the financial stringency 
of the past few years is being cor- 
rected. 

Does a baseball club, expenses 
of which are largely paid by the 
company, really add to the morale 
and well-being of any large por- 
tion of a company’s employees? 
Will a recreation hall, a play- 
ground, or a gymnasium return its 
costs, either directly or indirectly, 
in the form of improved employee 
relations? Do employees really ap- 
preciate bands, orchestras, glee 
clubs? When is a company justi- 
fied in sponsoring and helping to 
[18] 


defray expenses for a summer 
camp, a bathing pool, a circulat- 
ing library or a credit union? How 
far should a company go in spon- 
soring banquets, card parties, 
dances, picnics, garden clubs? 
These are some of the questions 
to which the editors have at- 
tempted to find answers in an in- 
vestigation of the methods and 
policies of five hundred companies 
rated at $1,000,000 or over 
Many prominent business men 
were frankly doubtful of the 
genuine benefits of any of thes« 
activities. With the exception of 
sick benefit plans, credit unions 
and other financial relief activities, 
some business men were frank in 
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their declaration that all such 
activities are of doubtful merit. 

Many other equally successful 
and prominent business men were 
emphatic in declaring that all 
activities of this nature are im- 
portant in improving employee re- 
lations, increasing loyalty and 
morale. Of this latter group, a 
typical answer came from H. O. 
Roberts, personnel director, Ser- 
vel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, who 
says, in part, “Our activities in- 
clude band, orchestra, men’s glee 
club, women’s glee club, male 
quartet, soft ball, hard ball, basket 
ball, bowling, rifle club, gun club, 
fencing club, and any number of 
departmental social clubs. 

“In our opinion all these fea- 
tures are of great value in build- 
ing and maintaining morale and 
good-will. Neither we nor our em- 
ployees would consider dispensing 
with any of the activities men- 
tioned.” 

Many company officers and ex- 
ecutives hesitate to engage in any 
sponsorship of employee activities 
for fear that it may seem paternal. 
This fear doubtless  militates 
against a wider interest on the 
part of management in employee 
activities. As an example of this 
feeling we quote a letter from 
G. M. Walker, advertising man- 
ager of the Caterpillar Tractor 


SERvEL, Inc., is another company which believes in promoting a long 
list of employee activities, the most spectacular of which is the band, shown 
above. Below is a lunch-time view of employees watching a motion picture 


Company, who says, “It is the 
practice of our company to avoid 
all so-called employee welfare or 
morale building activities that go 
very far into what might be 
termed a paternalistic direction. 
However, we do try to foster recre- 
ational activities among the men, 
and the response has been very 
gratifying. 

“We have nearly completed a 
splendid baseball field on our com- 
pany property that will be pro- 
vided with bleachers, dressing 
room, and lights for evening play. 
The company offers to employees 
a program of low-cost health and 
life insurance, and there exists a 


mutual benefit association or- 
ganized by the men, to which quite 
a number of employees belong. We 
do not have a company band or 
orchestra or any activities such 
as summer camps, garden clubs, 
camera clubs or things of that 
nature.” 

W. S. Gundeck, director indus- 
trial relations of the Studebaker 
Corporation at South Bend, 
Indiana, states, “Practically all of 
our activities are under the auspi- 
ces of the Studebaker Athletic 
Association, an organization of 
employees directed by volunteer 
committees and _ representatives. 


The activities include a military 
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EMPLOYEE ACTIVITIES FOSTERED 








BY 76 


COMPANIES 








COMPANY 





Abbott Laboratories 





Acme Steel Company 








Acme White Lead & Color Works 





Agfa Ansco Corporation 





American Car & Foundry Company 





American Optical Company 








American Steel & Wire Company 








Appleton Coated Paper Company 





Armstrong Cork Company 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 





Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 
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Medical Services 


Circulating Libraries 


Training Courses 


Lectures 


Educational 


Baseball 
Bowling 
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| Golf 
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Beech-Nut Packing Company 
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Bethlehem Steel Company 





Bird & Son 





E. J. Brach & Sons 





Bradley, Milton Company 








Burgess Battery Company 
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Carborundum Company 








Carter’s Ink Company 





Caterpillar Tractor Company 





Chain Belt Company 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. 





Continental Steel Corporation 





Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 





Delco Products Corporation 








Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company 
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Diebold Safe & Lock Company 





Eastman Kodak Company 





Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 








Edison General Elec. Appl. Co., Inc. 





Egry Register Company 





Elgin National Watch Company 





Eli Lilly & Company 
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Endicott Johnson Corporation 
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General Foods Corporation 








General Motors Corporation 
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Hamilton Watch Company 
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band, male chorus, rod and gun 
club, bowling leagues, baseball and 
basket ball teams, wrestling and 
boxing programs, motion pictures 
and amateur and stage programs, 
card clubs and parties, dances, in- 
door and outdoor rifle and skeet 
ranges. 

“While it is, of course, difficult 
to state tangibly the value of these 
activities, the continuing interest 
of our employees and executives 
alike indicates that they are very 
helpful in building good-will and 
affording recreational and social 
advantages to employees.” 

R. <A. Preston, employment 
supervisor of the Hamilton Watch 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, reports that “the activities 
of Hamilton employees include a 
men’s glee club, a mixed glee club 
of seventy-five voices, a twelve- 
team bowling club, basket ball 
teams, soft ball teams, tennis team, 
and an employees’ athletic com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
from each department. Last year 
our soft ball team won the state 
championship of Pennsylvania and 
took part in the national tourna- 
ment in Chicago. 

“Each year we have a factory 
garden in which the company has 
set aside certain plots of ground 
on which all employees, who are 
so inclined, may cultivate and 
grow their own fresh garden prod- 
ucts. We have an employee’s sick 
benefit society in which about 90 
per cent of the employees are en- 
rolled. A technical library is avail- 
able to all employees. In most all 
of these activities, such as parties 
and sports sponsored by the em- 
ployees, the management also 
takes part and the value derived 
from this contact and 
goes a long way into molding a 
better feeling of cooperation 
throughout the plant.” 

M. R. Zelder, personnel man- 
ager, Edison General Electric Ap 
pliance Company, of Chicago, 
says, “This company has been in 
favor of employee activities for 
many years and has taken an 
active attitude in promoting them. 
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Our management feels that they 
are very much worth while from 
its standpoint.” 

The Edison General Electric 
Appliance Company issued a year- 
book, outlining all activities of 
various employee groups in 1935. 
These activities were: Employee 
councils, mutual benefit associa- 
tion, group insurance plan, ath- 
letic club, safety committee, credit 
union, country club. The coun- 
try club is ninety miles from the 
plant and is equipped with ten 
cottages, two- or three-room ca- 
pacity, two seven-room dormitory 
cottages for single people, one for 
men and one for girls. 

G. H. Sayler of the Parker Pen 
Company reports that the Parker 
organization fosters a band, uni- 
forms being furnished by the com- 
pany, but instruments are fur- 
nished by the members. This band 
plays in Court House Park twice 
a month in summertime and is paid 
for the work by the Janesville 
municipal government. The em- 
ployees are given the use of a sum- 
mer cottage, erected by George 
S. Parker, founder of the com- 
pany and its chairman. He will 
also allocate garden space at his 
country estate for all employees 
who want to use it. The employees 
also manage the Vacumatic Credit 
Union, sponsored under the laws 
of Wisconsin. This has operated 
successfully for the past two 
years. Group life insurance, with 
indemnity provisions for sickness 
and non-occupational accidents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker have also 
erected a club house for em- 
ployees ; all employees are eligible 
for membership ; dues for men are 
40 cents a month, for women 30 
cents a month. About 80 per cent 
of the employees belong. 

A number of companies have 
various employee associations or 
clubs which manage all employee 
activities. These clubs should not 
be confused with shop committees, 
workers’ councils or other organi- 
zations planned to negotiate wage 
rates, hear grievances, determine 
working (Continued on page 46) 
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COMPANY 





_Harnischfeger C orporation 





H. J. Heinz C ompany 





Illinois Central System 





Jeffrey Manufacturing C ompany 





Jones & Laughlin Steel | Cc Corporation 





Leuseun Company 


Libbey -Owens- Ford G lass C ompany 


Macwhyte C ompany 





Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 





Monroe Calculating Mach. Cc 0., Ine. 








John Morrell & Company 


National Tile C ompany 











Norw ich Fhornesel Conga ny 





Cuber Manufacturing Company 


Otis Elevator Company 








Parker Pen Company 


Pet Milk Company 





Procter & Gamble Company 





RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Scott Paper Company 





Seaman Body Corporation 





Sev el, Ine. 





Southern Pacific Company 








Standard Brands, Incorporated 


Standard Oil C ompany of N. J. 





Standard Oil Company of Indiana 

















Strathmore Paper Company 





Stromberg-C arlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 


Studebaker Cc orporation 





“Taylor Instrument Cc ompanies 


Timken- Detroit Azle Company 


Todd C ompany 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 





United States Steel Corporation 





West Disinfecting C ompai uny 





Westinghouse Lene Company 





Whiting Corporation 








| Circulating Libraries 


Credit Unions 
| Training Courses 


| Insurance 
| Hospitals ™ 
* | Medical Services 
| Lectures 
| Educational 
* | Baseball 
| Bowling 
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Tell-Tale Questions To 
Ask a Salesman 


























Of course, you have the answers to 
all the usual dge, experience, educa- 
tion, married or single and other stand- 
ard questions from the application 
blank. But here are eight supplemen- 
tary questions, keen sales managers 
have found helpful in getting under 
an applicant's hide and accuratel\ 
learning “what manner of man is he’ 








; Any applicant for a sales position who hasn’t thought through the answer 

Why do you think to this question is likely to have far too little initiative for making good. 
Judge him on the soundness of his reasons, the care he has taken in con- ’ 
you can sell sidering the possibilities of your business, and the inquiry he has made. 
our line? If he wants to go with you merely because he was with a competitive com- 


pany, he probably is a “the grass is greener in other fields” salesman, who 
thinks your line or product is easy to sell because your salesmen had licked 
him in competitive battles. This question ought to reveal how he thinks 
and how accurately he is able to judge values. 








How much did Ask this question to give yourself an opportunity to compare his past 


earnings with earning possibilities in your line. Why hire a man who has 
you earn in your made far more than he can ever hope to earn with you? He will only look 
upon your job with a jaundiced, disgruntled eye; he may even think more 
best year? about getting a better job than about his work for you. Another good 
reason to ask this question is to check up on his honesty. You can easily 
determine the truth of his statements, and if he has fibbed about this 
question, beware. If he takes the job at much less than he has been accus- 
tomed to, remember that he may try to make it up by way of expenses. 


ese f& _w 





How much money Here is a question that ties up with Number 2. If he has made a lot V 


of money and saved little, what’s wrong with him? Isn’t that proof that 
have you been he may be a selling fool, but utterly minus executive qualifications? Or it pl 
may be pretty good proof that he has none of the natural “trading 
able to save? instinct” which is so important in selling. If he points to a tidy savings SE 
account, or sound investments, put it down that here is potentially good 
executive timber. If you merely want a whiz bang of a salesman, there are 
some excellent salesmen who don’t save money because they subconsciously 
realize they can always make money quickly. 
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How many jobs 
have you had 
since 1929? 


Unfortunately there are many men who were top-notchers in 1929, but 
who have been kicked and cuffed around so much since 1929 that they 
have lost the touch of salesmen. They have become wanderers, fly-by-nights 
and job-jumpers. They are hunting for the easy money they made in the 
gay twenties. They can’t buckle down for a long, hard siege of sidewalk 
pressing and door-knob pulling. Of course you are human and would like 
to give some of these men another chance, but you really cannot afford it. 
Check up carefully on the answers to this question. It is important, for 
they may show whether he is going ahead or going backward. 





What are your 
spare-time 
activities? 


Of course it may be none of your business what a prospective salesman 
does with his spare time, but if he fiddles it away, if he is a night-after- 
night movie goer, bridge player, or even if he just sits at home and rusti- 
cates night after night, he has passed his peak. He will never meet enough 
new people to keep interested in living; he will never stir around enough 
to keep up with what is going on in business. Beware of the man whose 
hobby is more important to him than his full-time job. But grab the 
man who plays enthusiastically, who stirs around and meets important 
people, and who likes to mix with people. 





What book did 
you read 


last? 


You want the answer to this question so you will know what kind of brain 
food your prospective salesman is devouring. Or has he stopped putting 
anything other than the current sports gossip and murder scandals in 
his head? Look favorably upon a salesman who has read a book concerning 
his profession or his industry recently. Chalk up a point in favor of the 
salesman who has read books that give him common ground with the high- 
est type of prospects he may encounter. No matter what book he says he 
has read make him tell you enough about it to be sure he isn’t fooling, or 
that he didn’t merely pass on his wife’s opinion of it. 





What percentage 
of your volume 
was new business? 


Here’s a question that will weed out the empty heads and numbskulls. 
Whether a salesman can give a fairly accurate answer to this question or 
not, depends on whether he has been selling aimlessly or whether he really 
has been analyzing his work, with an eye on the future. He ought to have 
a pretty good idea where his past business came from. He ought to know 
fairly accurately what he really added to his previous employer’s business. 
If he doesn’t know the answer to this one, put it down that he is a fellow 
who expects the sales manager to do all the thinking that is done about 
his territory, his customers and his working habits. 





Would you 


prefer a non- 
selling job? 


The answer to this question, and the celerity with which it is answered, 
may throw as much light on your applicant as all the other questions 
combined. If he jumps at the chance of a non-selling job scratch him as 
a trainer scratches a race horse with a sprained leg. He really doesn’t 
like to sell, he would much prefer to earn less at some other job, and he 
will take the first non-selling job he can land. Beware of the man who even 
hesitates in answering this. Hire only a man who likes to sell, who prefers 
to sell and who detests the very idea of routine work. Such men are the 
only ones who can stand the hard knocks of selling. 
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The Other Side 


of Reciprocity 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


ACK-SCRATCHING bids 
fair to become one of the 
indoor sports of the 
American business man. 

Perhaps the depression is to 
blame. Perhaps nothing is to 
blame. But more and more com- 
panies are setting up elaborate 
systems for recording everything 
they buy, so that the proper steps 
may be taken to see that the buyer 
reciprocates. One of the largest 
corporations in the East, a com- 
pany whose business methods are 
held up as models by thousands of 
business men, recently issued in- 
structions to its suppliers that 
they were to show on their invoices 
the source of all fabricated parts 
or materials used in filling the 
order. The company was not satis- 
fied with putting the “bee” on the 
original supplier, but proposed to 
go back of the transaction, and 
get after the chap who sold the 
raw materials and parts to the 
supplier. Another important com- 
pany had a big sales contest and 
awarded prize merchandise to the 
winning salesman to the amount of 
some $60,000. In sending the order 
in to the firm who supplied the 
prizes, the purchasing department 
requested that the manufacturer 
of each prize be indicated on the 
invoice so that he could be con- 
tacted for “reciprocal” business. 
A printer tells me that invariably 
purchasing agents insist that they 
be informed as to who made the 
paper used in a catalog so that 
the company’s sales department 
would know exactly who benefited 
from the money they were spend- 
ing for it. 


This sort of thing has developed 
to a point where it is beginning to 
assume serious proportions. Not 
that there is anything morally 
wrong with the idea of doing busi- 
ness with those who do business 
with you. Everything else being 
equal, it is only fair that we should 
favor those who buy from us. That 
is not what I am talking about. 
What is serious is the organized 
methods which are in vogue to put 
the “squeeze” on a seller, such as 
requiring the promise of a certain 
volume of “reciprocal” business in 
consideration of an order. It has 
become more than a practice. It is 
a racket. And, like all rackets, it 
usually ends badly for somebody. 

A salesman for a_ well-known 
manufacturer of accounting ma- 
chines had done some very con- 
structive work in getting a promi- 
nent Chicago corporation to accept 
the idea of mechanical bookkeep- 
ing. He had made a thorough sur- 
vey of the concern’s accounting 
problem; he had gone over all 
phases of the proposed system 
with the various officers of the 
company, and had been able to 
show them savings of several 
thousands of dollars annually. 
The salesman figured he had the 
order “in the bag.” But when the 
time came for the final decision 
he was told that a competitor had 
an “affiliated” company which was 
one of their good customers, and 
that while they did not feel the 
other equipment was as efficient as 
that made by the salesman’s com- 
pany, they just could not afford 
to risk offending a good customer. 
So they had decided to ‘recipro- 
[24] 











The Unanimous Order of 
RECIPROCITEERS 


First: Applicants must possess to a 
marked degree a QUALITY com- 
plex—i.e. a fixed conviction that 
“pigs is pigs’ —a sack of wheat is a 
sack of wheat—a pair of shoes is a 
pair of shoes, etc., etc. 


Seconp: Applicants must control a 
monthly volume of Purchasing 
Power with an irreducible minimum 
of $3; positive control, either per- 
sonally, through a cousin (the third 
degree preferable), or through a 
sister-in-law who has a friend who 
has a neighbor that works at a drug 
store. While not obligatory, the 
applicant having close contacts with 
a talkative barber is certain to re- 
ceive rapid advancement in the 
ORDER. 


Tuirp: Applicants must have hearts 
of stone and at least one sympa- 
thetic eye of glass. 


AnnuaL Dues: P. A.’s who have 
never mentioned Reciprocity to 
salesmen, 5c; Regular or common 
garden variety of P. A.’s, $50, just 
folks, $1.25. 


ExietsteE To Honorary MEMBER- 
sHip: All and sundry Vice Presi- 
dents in-charge-of Reciprocity. 


Ossective: No sale of any kind con- 
firmed unless coupled with a pur- 
chase of equal dollar volume by 
salesmen. 


Morro: “You scratch my back and 
I'll scratch yours.” 


Emsuem: A great big stick. 

Lopae Supp.ies: All necessary para- 
phernalia, including asbestos back 
protectors, supplied by Shears, 
Buckroe & Company. 











cate! Imagine, if you can, what 
that salesman thought the next 
time his sales manager talked to 
him about treating competitors in 
a sportsmanlike way! I happen to 
know this salesman pretty well, 
and I also know that for ten years 
he has been “getting even” with 
this competitor for euchring him 
out of that order. Only the other 
day he boasted how he had blocked 
a $3,000 deal. “When I found 
they would not buy my equip- 
ment,” he said, “I took might; 
good care they didn’t buy any 
I'll get even with those .. . yet!” 

You may talk all you have : 
mind to about the folly of that 
kind of selling, but human nature 
being what it is, salesmen who feel 
that they have been “ridden” by 
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a competitor are certain to see 
red. They will stay awake nights 
to figure out ways of getting even. 
And there is a big question as to 
whether the profit, which the com- 
petitor in the case first cited made 
on the business he obtained, was not 
lost many times over by the bitter 
antagonism which the _ incident 
aroused in the man who lost the 
business. That is one side of this 
reciprocity mirage. 

But there is still another angle, 
and that is relations founded on 
back-scratching are seldom satis- 
factory. A classic example is due- 
bills given by hotels in exchange 
for advertising space. Neither the 
hotel nor the publisher profits 
greatly from the arrangement. 
The publisher puts the advertising 
in some forsaken spot in the book, 
usually where he would not think 
of putting a paid advertiser. The 
hotel’s advertising is just one of 
those things—and he figures he 
probably won’t use much of the 
duebill anyway. The hotel-keeper, 
on his part, feels that the pub- 
lisher has the best of the bargain 
and sets out to square the ac- 








count. He requires that the due- 
bill be deposited upon registra- 
tion and, naturally, the publisher 
pays the top rates for rooms per- 
haps a little bit over the top. That 
same thing applies to other recip- 
rocal deals. A printer agrees to 
buy a certain amount of paper 
from a manufacturer, provided 
the mill gives him an order to 
print some sample books. The mill 
owner figures that, since he has 
to have the sample books printed 
by somebody, why not give the 
order to a customer? It sounds 
fine. But what happens? Because 
it is one of those “deals,” the 
printer takes little interest in the 
job. The sample book lacks ef- 
fectiveness, and the mill pays 
dearly in business it might have 
had but didn’t get. 

It is hard for anyone who be- 
comes entangled in a “reciprocity 
deal” to avoid striving to get 
some edge on the man who used a 
squeeze play on him. It may be 
withholding a discount; or it 
might be shipping merchandise not 
quite what it ought to be; or it 
might be the more common plan 



























of getting a longer price. Some- 
times this may not amount to a 
great deal; and sometimes the 
buyer is smart enough to get bot- 
tom prices and preferred treat- 
ment, even though he wielded the 
big stick. But by and large, reci- 
procity buying usually comes ex- 
pensive. It is a good rule to buy 
on the market for cash, and to sell 
on the market for cash. The only 
people who conduct business on a 
barter-and-exchange basis are 
those who have to, and those who, 
mistakingly I believe, think that 
by doing so they are utilizing 
their purchasing power to get 
business which otherwise would go 
to their competitor. 

Another important factor in all 
this effort to obtain reciprocity 
business is the demoralizing effect 
it has on any sales force. Salesmen 
who become imbued with the reci- 
procity idea forget how to sell. 
They lose sight of the fact that, in 
the last analysis, reciprocity is, at 
best, only a crutch in a business- 
getter’s equipment. The sooner we 
throw away our sales crutches and 
walk, the better it will be for all. 








The Vice President In-Charge-Of Keciprocity 


By RUSSELL HUNT, General Sales Manager 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and [ron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 










T IS requiring considerably more time for salesmen to make 

their rounds these days for the reason that Purchasing 
Agents cannot be interviewed until after getting an O.K. slip 
from the Vice President in-charge-of Reciprocity. 


Only last Friday one of our salesmen almost lost an order 
because a V. P. in-charge-of Reciprocity at one place at first 
refused to pass him because he claimed his index cards covering 
the third quarter of 1926 disclosed that our company pur- 
chased only one keg of whatnots during that period compared 
with that of a competitor who promised to buy one and one- 
half kegs. Our salesman finally convinced him that our one 
actual purchase was at least equal to the one and one-half 
promise, so he was permitted to proceed to the Purchasing 
Department, where unfortunately, he found his eminence, the 
P. A. had left for the golf links only three minutes before. This 
necessitated his spending the week-end in Punkville, but on 
Tuesday (the Purchasing Agent does not receive salesmen on 


Saturdays and Mondays you know) he sold him a small con- 
ditional order, shipment to be made only if, as and when we 
purchase goods from them of three times the value of their 
order. Also he had to agree to run out to North Dakota next 
month and see a cousin and induce him to buy his next lot of 
chewing gum from them. Our salesman readily acquiesced to 
this simple request. 


Unemployment figures are dropping daily on account of so 
many of these Reciprocity Vice Presidents being set up by all 
companies. Also, this has created a boomlet in the office 
furniture and supply business, and the extra time spent by 
salesmen over the country on this account will necessarily 
boost the hotel, restaurant, gasoline and amusement business. 


By and large, we believe we can safely predict that after 
prosperity is again with us, one of its chief contributing causes 
will be found to have been the installation of countless Vice 
Presidents in-charge-of Reciprocity and their impressive staffs. 
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They Stopped Carrying 





Water to Elephants 


HE most exciting way of getting into 
a circus used to be to carry buckets of 
water for the elephants. Many a pres- 
ent-day business executive remembers 
the day he worked his way into a circus by this 
good old custom. But it was too slow and too 
expensive. It isn’t done any more by circuses. 
But many a man whose boyhood memory 
includes carrying water to elephants is now pay- 
ing for other activities equally slow, equally 
obsolete. For example, in one of America’s 
premier packing plants they still have book- 
keepers at stand-up desks, because they still post 
old-time ledgers by hand! They are actually 
“carrying water to elephants.” 
Dozens of organizations rewrite copies of their 
orders three, four, five and even six times, in 


various departments, without realizing that they 
are rewriting. They too are “carrying water.” 

In another prominent organization the sales 
manager must send his secretary over to the 
ledger to make a pencil memorandum, whenever 
he wants to know what certain customers buy. 

In dozens of organizations they wait until 
they run out of an item before they order a fresh 
supply, because they have never got around to 
installing a real inventory control. 

Carrying water to elephants was fun; some 
equally old-time methods may seem all right when 
viewed through sentimental mists of the past. 
But the bankruptcy courts are overflowing with 
work because too many business men are content 
to pay good salaries to intelligent employees 
for “carrying water to elephants.”—E. TW. 














N OLDER generation of 
business men may recall 
that commercialized gam- 
bling has not always been 

tolerated as it is today. In the 
early thirties, when organized 
gambling interests undertook to 
bring about legalized betting at 
race tracks, they set up a formida- 
ble ballyhoo, and did some heavy 
lobbying, in a concerted effort to 
paint a rosy picture of what gam- 
bling at tracks might produce in 
the way of revenue for relief and 
recovery purposes. 

They sadly neglected, however, 
to point out that there had been 
a time in America when both race 
track betting and lotteries were 
operated with the law’s sanction, 
and that eventually the law with- 
drew its sanction. For a long peri- 
od before the World War, a de- 
termined fight was waged against 
all forms of gambling, but it was 
not until the opponents of gam- 
bling produced a certain piece of 
bad news for business that the 
anti-gambling crusaders were able 
to enlist the aid of business in 
combating legalized gambling. 
The important fact was this: In 
the course of twenty years, a gov- 
ernment report showed that five 
thousand business bankruptcies 
had been caused by gambling losses, 
money lost through the _ bank- 
rupts’ addiction to gambling, or 
insolvencies brought about by the 
inability of bankrupts’ customers 
to pay their bills because of losses 
at gambling. At once began the 
movement to repeal race track bet- 
ting laws and to tighten up lot- 
tery laws. The professional gam- 
bler became a man without a prof- 
itable trade and was regarded as 
an anti-social outcast. Nor did the 
jockey clubs or race track owners, 
who had contended for years that 


Gambling Booms and 
Business Slumps 


Business men from New England to California report amaz- 
ing losses as a result of commercialized gambling at race 
tracks and in horse parlors. One bank lost $1,000,000 in 
savings deposits when racing began; in one city department 
store sales fell off 56 per cent, and in industrial centers fae- 
tory production slumped. The sensational record of results 
of the boom in commercial gambling is continued in this second 
chapter of “Gamblins—A Knife in the Back of Business” 


e 
By HOWARD McLELLAN 


horse-racing improved the breed of 
horses, venture to open tracks 
without betting being legalized. 

They were successful in lifting 
the quarantine in 1933 when the 
depression had the country by the 
throat and ears. Betting was legal- 
ized at» one race track, then at 
others; until, in 1935, more than 
twenty states could boast of fine, 
new racing plants (plant is the 
new, businesslike designation for 
the modern race track). A hope- 
ful people in these states looked 
forward to the fulfillment of gam- 
blers’ promises—vast tax revenue 
for relief and recovery, prosperity 
for all. No longer was horse rac- 
ing billed as the exclusive sport 
of kings or the great incentive to 
breed fine horses. 

In small, but highly industrial- 
ized Rhode Island, a racing plant 
costing some millions threw open 
its gates. The event was signalized 
by lusty cheers from newspapers. 
Merchants in Providence saw, in 
the newly-opened plant at Narra- 
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gansett, a great stimulus to dull 
business ; just as the merchants in 
Rockingham, New Hampshire, 
foresaw a great boom when the 
racing plant in that small city 
threw open its gates. Great crowds 
flocked to the tracks. Merchants 
envisioned oodles of cash suddenly 
put into circulation. A depression- 
harassed people would be cheered 
by thrilling experiences at the 
tracks. 

Providence business men, manu- 
facturers as well as retailers, saw, 
in the crowds that flocked to the 
new track, what they took to be 
a class of persons of the spending 
type people with 
leisure time on their hands, money 
to burn and, of course, no unpaid 
bills to worry about. In taking this 
merchants 


comfortable 


view of the 
doubtless were influenced by the 
fact that most people driving to 
the track in their own cars. Ap- 
enthusiastic mer- 


matter, 


parently the 
chants missed the point that, in this 
highly motorized age, middle and 
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In FRANTIC efforts to obtain money to pass through windows like these people wiped out their savings, put 
off rent collectors, permitted household appliances to be repossessed, squandered relief funds, embezzled from 
employers and mortgaged homes. No wonder business men turned against legalized gambling 


working class persons drive cars. 
While betting is not always good 
for people in these classes, the 
motor car enables them to go dis- 
tances and enjoy the sport of 
kings, where, in years past, they 
could not afford train fare to and 
from the track. 

Little or no thought was given 
by the enthusiastic business men 
to the predicament of thousands 
of workers, unable to drop their 
work and go to the track but who, 
nevertheless, were as eager as their 
more fortunate neighbors to do a 
little betting on the ponies. More- 
over, the merchants must have 
fallen into the common error of 
thinking all people who bet on 
horses win; that these winnings 
go into circulation, and trade 
thereby benefits. Perhaps they also 
failed to note that the concentra- 
tion of thousands of cash bets in 
the hands of a few gamblers is not 
considered an economically health- 
ful state of affairs. 

And so in Narragansett the new 
racing plant went into full produc- 
tion, if this industrial term may be 


used in connection with a race 
track. The racing season was in 
full swing. Thousands flocked to 
the track to take advantage of the 
opportunity to patronize legalized 
betting. 

Very shortly, Providence, Paw- 
tucket and other merchants in 
Rhode Island were pulling long, 
wry faces. Afternoon trade, their 
best and often their only trade, 
was falling away. Savings bank 
managers were alarmed at the way 
savings accounts were being wiped 
out. (In England, by the way, a 
director of the great bank of Eng- 
land was calling the betting craze 
in Great Britain, “The greatest 
enemy of savings banks.”) Pres- 
ently, big Providence department 
stores discovered a 36 per cent 
drop in business. Used-car deal- 
ers reported not only no sales 
but one reported a weekly loss of 
$2,000 installments due from used- 
car buyers but not paid. There 
were many instances of car buyers 
selling their mortgaged cars before 
they were paid for. One savings 
bank announced that during five 


days of one week $1,000,000 in 
cash had been drawn from savings 
accounts. 

At the new racing plant in Nar- 
ragansett all was well. Great 
crowds. Great enthusiasm. In- 
creased betting. 

In fact, the race track crowds 
were so large and unwieldly the 
Providence police department de- 
tailed a squad of strong-arm de- 
tectives to preserve order at the 
track. But a different squad of 
detectives had to be detailed each 
day, for the detectives who had 
spent one day at the track re- 
turned to their homes cleaned, and 
it was deemed bad business to send 
them back to the track next day 
where their honesty and usefulness 
might be impaired by their borrow- 
ing from professional gamblers the 
wherewithal to do more betting. 

Then there were those stay-at- 
homes and workers who could not 
get to the track but who, never- 
theless, had a yen to bet. To ac- 
commodate these bettors the inevi- 
table illicit horse parlors opened 
up close at hand. Now it is a well- 
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established principle that illicit 
enterprises cannot flourish in a 
small city without the police know- 
ing about them; so word went out 
that the lid was off in Providence. 
Presently, the industrial towns and 
cities of Rhode Island were in- 
vaded by promoters of the rackets 
which thrive on the pennies, nick- 
els, dimes and quarters of those 
who haven’t dollars for race track 
or horse parlor betting. The poor 
men’s lotteries came to town, and 
prospered. 

A singular development soon 
challenged attention. Great num- 
bers of women were patronizing the 
newly opened racing plant, driving 
to and from the track in cars of 
the low price range. A little later, 
an unusual increase in afternoon 
house burglaries was_ recorded, 
houses from which the ladies had 
hurriedly departed soon after 
washing luncheon dishes. Pretty 
soon collectors for installment 
plan houses were complaining of 
their inability to find housewives at 
home during week day afternoons. 
Relief investigators were mystified 
by the discovery that many fami- 
lies on relief were somehow not 
buying necessaries with their relief 
pittances ; and a great many house 
tenants were back in their rent. 

Quite suddenly, there was a re- 
currence of a type of violent crime 
which had flourished during pro- 
hibition. Hijackers appeared upon 
the Rhode Island scene and di- 
rected their nocturnal activities 
against motor trucks laden with 
the finished products of New Eng- 
land factories. Mail trucks were 
also held up. At approximately the 
same time, a horse-racing enthu- 
siast in New York State—who was 
soon to become a member of New 
York State’s Racing Commission 
—expressed himself as not at all 
pleased to see, in the crowds jam- 
ming the Saratoga race course, 
betting ring gangs of known gun- 
men cruising about. 

At the Narragansett racing 
plant, production went on apace. 

Presently, however, the United 
Railways Company, in Providence, 
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$500,000,000 legally wagered at race tracks, $1,500,000,000 in horse 
parlors and $1,000,000,000 in lotteries would have more than paid the 
nation’s relief bill in 1935, or boosted business toward prosperity 


found itself forced to ask racing 
plant authorities to keep its bus 
drivers out of the plant because 
the drivers were not only using 
collected fares to bet with, but it 
was also bad business to let the 
public ride behind bus drivers pre- 
occupied with worries about losses 
or engaged in trying to figure out 
how they could recoup at the track 
next day. 

Now and then the balmy sum- 
Rhode 


Island a most attractive summer- 


mer air, which makes 
ing place, felt the searing flight of 


bullets let loose from the guns of 


gangsters hired to stifle competi- 
tion in the poor men’s lottery 
rackets. In an old villa in War- 
wick, close by the Narragansett 
plant, police came upon a gang of 
hijackers. In the basement was 
found an assortment of rapid-fire 
weapons, much merchandise later 
identified as stolen stuff, and a 
considerable amount of jewelry 
United States mail 
trucks. By day, this gang cruised 


taken from 


about the racing plant betting 


ring, or lolled about horse parlors 


(safe from police eyes) ; by night, 
trucks and not 


they hijacked 
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infrequently “stuck up” and robbed 
merchants who had been so pleased 
to see the new racing plant get 
into production. The hijackers 
must have been cleaned at the 
track, too, else why were they put 
to the necessity of going out every 
night for fresh swags? No money 
was found in the raided villa. Ap- 
parently, all cash had gotten into 
circulation, and most of it had 
helped to keep the new racing 
plant in full production. 

The racing season was in full 
swing and nearing what is known 
in the gambling world as “get- 
away day” when Horace A. 
Riviere, vice president of the Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union (with 20,000 
members employed in mills near 
the racing plant), about-faced in 
his attitude toward legalized bet- 
ting. Mr. Riviere, like the mer- 
chants, had been in favor of track 
betting, but now his mind had 
undergone a complete change. He 
announced, “New England has had 
enough of betting. It is doing no 
good. It is taking money out of 
workers’ pockets.” And scores of 
merchants, who had looked so 
hopefully upon legalized betting, 
were of like mind. But they were 
up against a strange state of af- 
fairs. Some openly condemned bet- 
ting. Their stores were immedi- 
ately boycotted not by the gam- 
blers but by the gamblers’ victims. 

In the rocky history of gam- 
bling in America, no similar situa- 






Collection Idea for May 


ANY a delinquent cus- 
tomer would pay his bill 
more promptly if he 
realized that the man he 
owes money to needs the money 
perhaps as much, or even more, 
than he does. Too many slow-pay 
buyers feel that they owe a big 
company and that a few dollars 
make no difference to a company. 
Several subscribers report suc- 











tion is on record—legitimate busi- 
ness interests silenced by the men- 
ace of a boycott promoted, not by 
the gambling interests, but by their 
victims. One may wonder at this 
singular development. What in- 
censed the betting public against 
the outspoken merchants? The 
answer may lie in this observation. 
Caught up by the gambling craze, 
and having consistently lost their 
wagers, the betting public was still 
hopeful that before get-away day 
—if they were not interfered with 
—they might recoup their accu- 
mulated losses. Surely they must 
have lost for they were unable to 
buy goods or pay their bills. 

Elsewhere in New England, the 
same blight had fallen upon busi- 
ness. Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, tradesmen, who had looked 
hopefully toward improved busi- 
ness when the new racing plant 
was opened at Rockingham, New 
Hampshire, were completely disil- 
lusioned. Although $20,000,000 
had been wagered at this plant in 
1935, business suffered a drop 
rather than an upward leap. Much 
of the money doled out for relief 
got into the hands of gamblers. 
Four public tax collectors dipped 
into public funds to get money to 
bet with. A clergyman who had 
been roundly abused for fighting 
the new race track saw his son 
prosecuted for the embezzlement of 
his employer’s funds, lost trying 
to get rich betting. 


cessful experience with a four-page 
folder, the outside of which reads: 


Perhaps YOU 


Can Tell Us 
? 


Inside this folder the copy 
reads, “How it is that our friends 
so often forget that we need money 
—look at the opposite page and 
you will see what’s on our mind.” 








In Haverhill, Lawrence, and 
other Massachusetts industrial 
centers adjacent to newly-opened 
racing plants, landlords could not 
collect rents due them. Vacant 
dwellings testified to evictions. A 
drop in property values resulted. 
School children, in and around 
Springfield, went without lunches 
to bet their lunch money in boot- 
leg betting places. So emboldened 
were Springfield gamblers that 
they invaded women’s bridge clubs, 
offering players their expert serv- 
ices in making up betting pro- 
grams for the day. In several 
New York cities weird situations 
were uncovered. Horse parlor op- 
erators were extending credit to 
bettors, taking as security chattel 
mortgages on furniture and auto- 
mobiles already mortgaged. Much 
of this mortgaged property had 
been purchased on the installment 
plan and, when the merchants who 
had sold it in the first instance 
moved to repossess it because of 
overdue installments, they discov- 
ered that gunmen hired by gam- 
blers had already moved it away. 
Perhaps the most iniquitous racket 
exposed in New York (where six 
tracks operate during the racing 
season) was that invented by loan 
sharks who offered borrowers 
money to bet with, enforcing pay- 
ment of the loan by sending thugs 
and gunmen out to threaten the 
borrowers with injury and death. 

(To Be Continued) 








On the opposite page of the four- 
page folder there is a tipped-in 
statement form which reads, “A 
detailed statement has been sent 
you showing you owe us $._........... 
Previous statements have not re- 
sulted in payment—you can pay 
this today—use the envelope now.” 

One company reported a return 
of 45 per cent after the first mail- 
ing of this form. 








A RECEPTION ROOM IDEA 


B. F. Goodrich Company finds a defi- 
nite value in the good-will built up 
among the thousands who enter the 
reception room at Akron annually 


N CHARGE of a former sales- 
man who is instructed to 
make a friend for the com- 
pany of every one of the peo- 

ple who visit the B. F. Goodrich 
Company offices at Akron, the 
reception room of the company is 
operated, not as a necessary evil, 
but as a definite opportunity to 
make friends and make sales. 
Goodrich officials believe that the 
most direct and valuable public 
contacts are made right in their 
own offices. People who may not 
only become customers, but who 
may influence the opinion of others 
favorably. Goodrich keeps a rec- 
ord of all visitors and, according 
to H. M. Lacy, office manager of 
the company, it shows that more 
than 50,000 people call at the 
Akron office in a year. This figure 
does not include those individuals 
who apply for employment, as 
separate offices are maintained for 
that purpose. How much would you 
give for the good-will of this group 
which is equivalent in influence and 
buying power to that of a city? 
There is also another angle to 
be considered. Many of this group 
have either products, services or 
ideas which may prove of value. 
Goodrich recognized this prob- 
lem many years ago and evolved 
a system which, though simple, has 
won the friendship and loyalty of 
many a salesman. The reception 
room is located in full view of the 
caller as he enters the lobby of the 
main office. Seated at a large desk 
is the reception clerk, John C. Fair- 
banks, who politely requests the 


Just off the reception room is this display of Goodrich products, 
designed to show every visitor the extent and variety of the Goodrich line 


caller’s name, company name, and 
whom he desires to see. All this in- 
formation is entered in a register. 
Perhaps this is the salesman’s first 
call and he is in doubt whom to 
contact. He is given the name of 
the proper party to see, thereby 
saving time for both himself and 
Goodrich. The reception desk is 
provided with two phones over 
which anyone in the organization 
can be contacted directly. The 
name of the caller and his business 
connection are phoned to the de- 
sired party or his secretary. 

If he cannot be seen at once, the 
salesman is so advised and, if pos- 
sible, is told the reason for the 
delay. In case there are several 
people waiting to see one party, 
they are seen in the order of their 
registration, regardless of who 
they are. 

Every effort is made to make 
this waiting period a_ pleasant 
rather than an exasperating ex- 
perience. There is an abundance of 
comfortable, upholstered chairs. 
Ash trays are provided for the 
smokers and copies of current 
magazines are arranged on a con- 
venient table. Directly opposite the 
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reception room is a permanent dis- 
play of various Goodrich products. 
Those who prefer to stay on their 
feet and keep moving are invariably 
attracted to this display which is 
not only educational but does a 
little subtle selling in the bargain. 

It is the reception clerk’s duty 
to reduce the salesman’s waiting 
time to a minimum, and after his 
arrival is first announced he does 
not became a “forgotten man.” At 
intervals the clerk checks with the 
desired party to remind him of his 
caller. A busy executive is apt to 
forget such matters and both he 
and the salesman appreciate this 
courtesy. 

In the last analysis, the success 
of this system, or any other you 
might adopt, rests largely with the 
reception clerk. Too often these 
duties are handled by an irrespon- 
sible youngster or by an old pen- 
sioner, neither of whom appreciate 
the importance of the job or are 
trained to handle it efficiently. Al- 
though Fairbanks has become an 
institution at the Goodrich recep- 
tion desk, he was originally chosen 
for this position because of his 
sales training and personality. 







































APPROXIMATELY 83,000 university students 
will graduate in the next thirty days. Here is a 


tremendously valuable reservoir of future manage- 


ment ability awaiting experience in business life 





SHORT time ago at a gath- 
ering of industrial man- 
agers, an engineer com- 
plained that the scarcity 

of apprentices in certain crafts dur- 
ing the past few years was seriously 
threatening a shortage of skilled 
workers. A few days later I heard 
a group of young college graduates 
discussing, in a bewildered sort of 
way, how few of their friends be- 
tween 22 and 26 years old had been 
able to find jobs with anything like 
a “future” in them. Some were pot- 
boiling, some were boondoggling, 
some were playing around the 
edges of real work, but few had 
found themselves in a place where 
they really could let loose and 
grow. 

At first I didn’t fit these two 
complaints into anything real or 
pressing. But from quite another 
angle I got light on what really is 
wrong, and the more I looked at it 
the more serious it seemed. This 
light came from the blustering 








desk-pounding of an executive of- 
ficer I went to see. A new idea had 
been proposed to him which in- 
volved changed habits of thought 
and even new policies. Not only 
would he have none of it, but he 
grew so heated about it as to indi- 
cate a subconscious conviction that 
he was wrong, and even afraid that 
his refusal to consider it might be 
wholly unwise. As I listened to him 
I could not escape a suspicion that 
any business in the hands of so 
rigid and explosive a parcel of con- 
servatism was in a bad spot. Then 
came the flash of illumination—a 
shortage of young blood. 

Since then the same thing has 
thrust itself on my attention so 
many times that I feel disposed to 
bring it out into the open and dis- 
cuss it as if it were a major prob- 
lem—which I believe it is. Whether 
we blame it on the depression, or 
the war, or the growth of corpo- 
rations, or the waywardness of 
youth, or something else—still the 
[32] 


Why Gant We 
Modernize 
Manpower? 


Corporations set up a surplus to replace 
obsolete machinery, buildings, or equipment, 
but for six long years now many a corporation 
has neglected replacements of manpower 
until some organizations are perilously near 
the danger point for want of new blood 















By PAUL T. CHERINGTON 







fact remains that much of the most 
exacting burden of American busi- 
ness is in the hands of corporations 
with perpetual charters, and that 
most of these have no provision in 
their make-up for renewal of their 
personnel. 

Any intelligently operated busi- 
ness concern takes good care to 
keep its capital investments pro- 
tected ; it does not squander power, 
nor fritter away mechanical 
energy ; it does not even neglect to 
set up a sinking fund to provide 
for the losses from obsolescence 
But what does it do to make sure 
of the adequate utilization of 
brain-power of newcomers, or t 
protect itself against the ravages 
of hardened arteries under th: 
skulls of the graying heads of those 
who control its destinies? These 
two questions touch different as 
pects of the same problem—the 
problem of renewal of the life of our 
business corporations. 

Experience is a useful teacher, 
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and the wisdom which experience 
yields is one of the assets of a going 
business which should be conserved 
most carefully. But youth, dash, 
elasticity, fire, energy, vision—the 
attributes of the constant stream 
of newcomers—are assets, too; and 
these seldom have a fair chance 
against the constant pressure of 
routine. One of our great American 
wastes is the failure to make the 
best use of experience. Another is 
the inadequacy of our provisions 
for intelligently absorbing new- 
comers. Both are failures in the 
use of brain-power. 

It needs no demonstration that, 
in both corporate and individually 
organized business, the chief causes 
of failure are the shortcomings of 
individuals. Moreover, the chief 
safeguard against group break- 
down is the constant renewal of 
the group. Hence, it is clear that 
the two most important causes of 
business failure are to be found in 
the two main reasons for inade- 
quate renewal among groups of 
workers: (1) The inroads of time 
on the efficiency of the middle-aged 
or older personnel, and (2) the 
neglect of any adequate provision 
for the infusion of young blood. 

Men do grow old whether they 
are in business or not, and yet in 
the plans of most business concerns 
this is perceived only vaguely as 


> men; 


applied to individual “key’ 
and a surprisingly large number of 
them are caught unprepared for it. 
The other cause of trouble has 
been almost universally ignored as 
a fixed and indispensable feature 
of a business operation. And yet in 
it lies the cause of an astonishing 
number of big and costly failures, 
as any business can testify. Many 
more concerns are more conspicu- 
ous for payment of big bonuses to 
a few executives of long standing 
than they are for the inherent vigor 
of their organization and the well- 
planned renewal of its youth. 
Colleges are being scolded con- 
stantly because they do not turn 
over to business concerns a more 
suitable supply of new recruits. It 
is a fair question whether the real 


fault is not so much with the qual- 
ity of the recruits as with what 
happens to them after they leave 
college. The colleges may be doing 
a not wholly satisfactory job, but 
their product still has youth, hope, 
energy, a certain amount of vision, 
and occasionally a_ serviceable 
mind. When business has had its 
way with them for a short time, 
only the toughest fibred have en- 
ergy; nearly all the other youthful 
qualities are gone. This is true 
whether they are merely not ad- 
mitted at all, or are only treated as 
mechanical parts. The really per- 
tinent question is not the one busi- 
ness is asking of the colleges about 
the quality of its product; what 
really matters is why _ business 
makes no better use of the price- 
less qualities which this product 
has. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
stream of newcomers to see if we 
can approximate the number who 
represent what might be described 
as white-collar business recruits. 
Professors Bossard and Dewhurst, 
a few years ago, estimated the num- 
ber of men entering business each 
year from colleges at 23,000, of 
whom not more than a third have 
special training in business tech- 
nique or principles. One-third that 
number of women college graduates 
entering business seems to be a 
plausible guess. This would make 
the total number of college recruits 
entering business about 30,000 
ach year. There are, every year, 
about 83,000 young folks com- 
pleting twenty years of college and 
school preparation for “life,” and 
perhaps 2,000,000 finishing gram- 
mar school and 500,000 high 
school—an impressive procession. 
For want of any reliable figures, 
suppose we assume that 75,000 or 
two and one-half times as many 
young people enter this end of busi- 
ness from high schools and busi- 
ness colleges as from college each 
year. This would give us a total 
of about 105,000 new recruits an- 
nually. In the main, the accepted 
method of absorption is to throw 
these young people into the routine 








Many Leading Schools of 


Business Will Cooperate 
With Business Men in 
Recruiting Manpower 


University of Alabama 
University of Arkansas 
Boston University 
Iniversity of Buffalo 
Iniversity of California 
Iniversity of Chicago 
Iniversity of Cincinnati 
Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 
University of Denver 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
Harvard University 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Miami University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
College of the City of New York 
New York University 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Southern California 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
University of Texas 
Tulane University 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Washington University 
Washington and Lee University 


University of Wisconsin 
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On the title page of his most re- 
cent book, “People’s Wants and 
How to Satisfy Them,” there is 
the following information about 
Mr. Cherington: 


Sometime Professor of Market- 
ing, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard 
University; author of “Adver- 
tising As a Business Force”; 
Distribution Consultant. 


This scanty bit of information 
fails to reveal more than a fraction 
of Mr. Cherington’s extraordinarily 
active business life. From 1919 to 
1922 he was director of research of 
J. Walter Thompson Company for 
which company he edited “Popula- 
tion and Its Distribution” and in 
1927 “Retail Shopping Areas” for 
the same organization. He con- 
ducted the distribution census in 
eleven cities, and was a member of 
the Economic Advisory Commission 
of the 15th U. S. Census. He is 
past president of the American 
Marketing Society and the Na- 
tional Association Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising, and 
author of numerous articles, books 
and brochures on advertising and 
marketing. He is now a partner in 
Cherington, Roper & Wood, who 
specialize in trade and consumer 
problems. 











of the day’s work and let the fittest 
—in the sense of the most aggres- 
sive and most forth-putting— 
work themselves to the top. But 
during the past few years, even 
this slim chance has been denied. 
The number of people who are, 
or ought to be, getting out of the 
way to make room for these young 
people is more difficult to estimate. 
But there are 38,000,000 men and 
10,000,000 women gainfully em- 
ployed in normal times in this 
country, a total of 48,000,000. 
Employing the 1930 percentages 
for executive and clerical workers 
to this total, we can develop an esti- 
mated figure for the people occupy- 
ing the non-manual jobs, which 
we are considering particularly. 
The percentage in clerical work in 
1930 was 8.2 and in trade 12.5, 
and for the two together 20.7. This 
figure applied to 48,000,000 gives 
9,600,000 in these two occupa- 
tional groups. If we arbitrarily 
take 10 per cent as representing 
the more responsible types of posi- 
tion, we should then have 960,000 
such jobs which are the ultimate 


goal of the 105,000 new, white-col- 
lar business recruits of each year. 
This, without the allowance for 
acceleration, would provide for a 
complete renewal in a little over 
nine years. This rough estimate 
may or may not present a true 
picture, but the idea it represents 
is both real and important. The 
characteristic present-day situa- 
tion is that a youngster doesn’t go 
in and grow up with a business. 
The business already is grown, or 
at least it is well along the growth 
curve, and the personnel flows 
through it at the rate of several 
hundred thousand persons a year, 
when they are given a chance at 
all. But suppose the process is 
checked for five years. Then there 
are half a million men still in busi- 
ness, who are dangerous because 
they pound on desks ; and there are 
half a million fresh minds looking 
for jobs. 

If we assume that at one end of 
the promotion line 100,000 sea- 
soned men are each year candidates 
for withdrawal from the strain of 
routine work, and at the other 
100,000 youngsters seeking a 
chance, our real problem can be 
summed up in the question whether, 
without more careful working out 
of the renewal process, the best 
brains among the new recruits can 
be reasonably sure to work up into 
fit material for replacing the sea- 
soned men who are being with- 
drawn. 

To a normal mind the whole ex- 
perience of life ought to be a lead- 
ing-out process. Learning is as 
continuous, and should be as natu- 
ral, as breathing. As a matter of 
plain common sense, the structure 
of every business ought to provide 
for the continuous leading out of 
active minds until the cellular struc- 
ture is fully set; but anybody who 
tells a business concern this obvi- 
ous and wholesome truth is likely 
to find himself called “academic” 
in a tone of voice not meant to be 
complimentary. 

Perhaps the first need is for 
American business to wake up to 
the fact that it is starving itself 


by withholding young blood, and, 
at the same time, hampering its 
life by retaining too many old men 
in young men’s jobs. Their experi- 
ence and wisdom are priceless, and 
should be conserved. But they are 
no substitute for the properties of 
youth. 

Beyond this there is the question 
of how the processes of corporate 
renewal can best be carried on. A 
program for meeting these difficul- 
ties has four essential parts. Each 
of these needs working out in de- 
tail, and the working out probably 
will be a long time in becoming 
standardized. A plain sketching of 
the problem may serve as a start- 
ing point. The four fundamentals 
are: 

1. A reappraisal of the essential 
contribution to a business which 
can be relied on from its middle- 
aged or older employees. When 
this is done with intelligence, these 
men automatically will be with- 
drawn from line positions and put 
into staff relationships with the 
business where whatever they can 
contribute in the way of judgment, 
experience, conservatism, balance, 
and steadiness can be made use of 
without too rigid adherence to time 
schedules and routine. In this con- 
nection it should be said that, 
while usually the line between 
young-personhood and middle age 
will be crossed in the mid-forties, 
the actual passage should be based 
on an external appraisal of the 
state of mind and not by the cal- 
ender. Such qualities as lack of 
adaptability, devotion to routine, 
reluctance to adventure, chronic 
impatience, or rigidity, should be 
weighed, along with years, in de- 
termining the wisest handling of 
each case. 

2. To parallel this there goes. 
necessarily, a reappraisal of the 
desirable qualities in new recruits. 
Drive, agility, resourcefulness, in- 
tellectual curiosity, energy, ambi- 
tion, adaptability are the phases 
of a business best drawn from the 
newcomers. Given such qualities as 
these, the details of almost any 


business can (Continued on page 54) 





usiness Machines Gut Gook 
ounty Tax Bills 


OOK County, Illinois, is the 
latest taxing body to 
modernize its record-keep- 
ing and tax bill writing 

routine, so as to put it on an up- 
to-date business basis. Through 
the use of addressing machines, 
cash registers, and accounting ma- 
chines, thousands of dollars will be 
lopped off of the tax bills of Chi- 
cago business men. 

Credit for this forward step is 
shared equally by the present 
county administration and by a 
group of Chicago bankers and 
business men who have been insist- 
ent upon the complete overhauling, 
in the interests of lower taxes, of 
the tax collection methods. Their 
success points the way for business 
men in other communities to become 
active in checking into accounting 
methods used by local tax collect- 
ing bodies and throw their influence 
on the side of mechanized methods. 
In many instances it will be found 
that the cost of keeping records 
and writing tax bills can be cut in 
half, thereby making possible a 
substantial cut in taxes. The bene- 
fits from such tax reductions are 
far-reaching, for business opportu- 
nities have a way of gravitating to 
those communities which enjoy 
progressive tax administration and 
favorable tax rates. 

Since every reader of AMERICAN 
Business is a taxpayer, and di- 
rectly interested in tax reduction, 
the system which has been adopted 
by Cook County for keeping its 
tax records may be of interest. 
Forty of the very latest and most 
up-to-date accounting machines 
were purchased for the job. 

On one ledger sheet these ma- 
chines will post the complete tax 
record of a given piece of property 
for eight years. Beginning with 
1927 there will be a machine-posted 


record of every tax transaction 
from 1927 to 1935 on the first 
sheet. Subsequent years will be 
posted on a second sheet. Thus, in 
place of the clumsy and easily alter- 
able old tax warrant books, Cook 
County tax officials will have, for 
the first time, an accurate record 
of taxes paid on 1,211,000 pieces 
of property. 

A day and night crew is now at 
work making an abstract of all tax 
warrants since 1927 up to date. 
When this job is completed, work 
of posting the ledger sheets will be- 
gin. It is believed that 
brought to light by machine post- 
ing will more than pay for the cost 
of the machines. The ledger sheets 
will be filed in vertical filing cabi- 
nets, and will be quickly available 


errors 


for reference by qualified legal au- 
taxpayers 
companies. But inspection by the 


thorities, and search 
public will be made under proper 
supervision, instead of leaving the 
books open for anyone to inspect 
or tamper with them as previously. 

It is planned to show the ledger 
sheets under a piece of plate glass 
to obviate any possibility of tam- 
pering. Where a search company 
or a taxpayer needs a _ record, 


photostat copies will be furnished. 


Each ledger sheet is headed with 
an addressing machine, giving the 
name of the owner of the property 
and the legal description. Space is 
provided for all necessary records 
such as tax rate, assessed valua- 
tion, interest, penalty, costs, un- 


collected tax, special assessments. 


Movern machines replace the old, inaccurate, costly and slow hand 
posting methods used for a century in Cook County Tax Collector’s office 
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A DARTNELL 
STAFF SURVEY 








Wuew the office closes at night, 
nearly all of the rules, policies and 
standard practices walk out of the 
door—under the hats of the mem- 
bers of the department. The fol- 
lowing morning they come strolling 
back in—perhaps! Some of the in- 
dividuals may fail to report, and 
others will have forgotten some of 
the rules, duties and policies. 

When the sales manager, the ad- 
vertising manager, or any other de- 
partment members are away from 
the home office, they take with them, 
out of the office, away from the 
business, all of the policies that 
have not been reduced to a written, 
codified, standard practice, and 
made available for reference to all 
those concerned in the organization 


BUILDING A MANUAL 
OF EXECUTIVE DUTIES 


Emphasize sales and business-building responsibilities 
in a manual of executive duties and standard practices 
and it will be a contribution to growth and expansion 


HE rising business curve 
has brought with it a 

problem of quickly assimi- 

lating into a business or- 
ganization many new salaried em- 
ployees. It is going to cost money 
to train and equip these newcomers 
for effective service. Estimates of 
the cost of training new office em- 
ployees vary from $200 to $800. 
Naturally the figure varies accord- 
ing to the man, the job and, above 
all, according to the facilities pro- 
vided by management to short-cut- 
ting the training process. 

Those who have attempted to 
analyze and break down the cost 
of training men in business agree 
that a large part of the expense is 
incurred during the period when a 
man is “finding himself” in an or- 
ganization. Until he knows who is 
who, and who does which, and 
where to go to find out, even the 
best man is at sea. Then there is a 
loss of time until a newcomer be- 
comes acquainted with the policies 
and traditions of a business. It 
sometimes takes months for a man 
to find out even the most simple 
things about a business. Some or- 
ganizations, and among them some 
of those we think of as being ex- 
emplars, have no established means 
of getting the picture of the busi- 
ness over to a new member of the 
organization. He has to piece it 

[36] 


together from random conversa- 
tions, and naturally the picture he 
gets will be just as varied as the 
thinking and the imaginations of 
those with whom he talks. 

In fact there are some offices 
where it is almost impossible for a 
newcomer ever to find out exactly 
what each executive’s duties are, 
because even the executives them- 
selves do not know. The purchas- 
ing agent’s duties may overlap 
those of the office manager and the 
advertising manager. It is always 
confusing for the newcomer, and 
for many of the oldtimers for that 
matter, to know just where the 
authority of one begins and where 
it leaves off. The advertising man- 
ager is responsible for advertising 
purchases, but does that include all 
printing and engraving, or does it 
just apply to printing charged 
against his budget? Does he buy 
the stationery as well as the adver- 
tising, or does the office manager 
do that, and if so where does the 
purchasing agent come into the 
picture? Must the requisitions clear 
through him, or not? 

These overlapping duties are 
confusing not only to the rank and 
file of the employees in an office or 
business, but very often the execu- 
tives themselves do not know ex- 
actly where their authority and re- 
sponsibility ends. Where there is a 
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rather loose type of organization, 
such as a business having several 
partners all of whom have a voice 
in the management, there is the 
possibility of conflicting orders. 
This confusion costs a_ business 
money, and a great deal more than 
you might think. There is not alone 
the loss of time so far as orienting 
a new employee is concerned, but 
of still more importance is the in- 
ternal bickering and wrangling 
that comes in the wake of hazily 
defined duties. 

To correct these conditions 
within an organization many com- 
panies, prior to the depression, 
made an effort to develop a manual 
of executive duties, which also in- 
cluded standards of practice for 
the various tasks. But when the de- 
pression came along most of these 
manuals were knocked into a cocked 
hat, because of the widespread 
doubling up of jobs and the “de- 


organization,” if you could call it 
that, of business. Today compara- 
tively few organizations have an 


up-to-date, working manual. True, 
> 


many companies have it on the list 
as one of the things to do “at the 
first 
about as far as they have gone. Yet 


opportunity,” but that is 
they are paying for such a manual 
in lost time and confusion. Is it 
good management to pay for some- 
thing without getting the benefit 
of it? 

There is a mistaken belief that 
in order to compile a manual of 
executive duties and office practice 
standards a sizable appropriation 
must be made; that an outside or- 
ganization must be employed to 
make a study of each job and to 
chart the flow of work through the 
organization, and all that. If a 
company can afford to do all that, 
fine. There is considerable evidence 
that the job studies made during 
the depression have effected amaz- 
ing savings. But job analysis is not 
so important when sales are on the 
up and up, and profits are increas- 
ing, as it is when a company is 
fighting with its back to the wall 
to stay solvent. If your company 
have a 


does not satisfactory 


manual, the best way to go about 
getting one is to start it on the 
sheet-at-a-time plan. The cost can 
be held down to a minimum by mak- 
ing use of the office duplicator, in- 
stead of printing the manual, and 
while the 814 by 11 inch size is a 
bit large to be convenient, it will 
do very well. In fact it has an ad- 
vantage when it is desirable to in- 
clude letters of authority, endorse- 
ment, or other exhibits, most of 
which are standard letterhead size. 

The first step in setting out to 
compile a manual of duties is to 
The 


manual may be just a manual, or 


decide upon an _ objective. 
it may be a real contribution to 
the growth and expansion of a busi- 
ness. It could, and should, accen- 
tuate the importance of teamwork 
from the standpoint of increasing 
sales. If that thought can be kept 
running through the manual like a 
golden thread, it will repay the 
time and effort it takes to develop 
it a thousand times over, for only 
when considers 


every employee 


himself a part of the sales depart- 





Company Price Policies 
Sales Committee Rules 
Dealer Discount Rules 
Returned Goods Rules 
OK’ g of Adv’g Bills 
Exchange Rules 
Company Price Policies 
Competitive Policies 


SUGGESTED DIVISIONAL HEADS 


Standard Practice Manual for a Medium-Sized Manufacturing Business 


New Help Rules 
Dependability Rules 
Routine of an Order 
Report Policies 

Foreign Shipment Rules 
Express Shipment Rules 
Freight Shipment Rules 
Parcel Post Shipment Rules 


Duties of Principal 
Rules Governing Athletes 


Special Reports 
Using Telephone 


Library 

Teachers’ Organization 
Students’ Organization 
Permits and Certificates 


Special Rules of Board 

Temporary Rules 

School Policies 

Summer School Policies 

Transfer Policies 

Rules on Accidents 

Fire Drill Rules 

General Buying Policies 

Inventory Policies 

Purchase Rules—Supplies 

Purchase Rules—Equipment 

OK’ g Requisitions 

Office Rules on Billing 

Office Rules on Orders 

Selling Policies 

The Payment of Bills 

Window Display Rules 

Policies Taking Cases 

Rules on Adjustment 
Filing Suit 


Expense Limit Rules 

Rules, Executive Conference 

New Finance Policies 

Requisition Rules 

Inventory Limits 

Purchase Policies 

Purchase Terms 

Buying Printing Policies 

Used Equipment Rules 

Buying Committee Rules 

Rules Relating to Competition 

Policies on Paying Salesmen 

Salesmen’s Expense Policies 

Sales Convention Rules 

Sales Bulletin Rules 

Rules on Use of Notes 

Desk Organization Plan 

Rules on Making Invoices 
Making Statements 
Writing Checks, Drafts 


Sales-Adv. Policies 
Office Rules—General 

Correspondence 

New Help 

Dismissals 

Salary Regulations 

Vacations 

Promotions 

Attendance 
Sales-Credit Policies 
Credit Comm. Rules 
OK’g Heavy Credits 
Credit, How Extended 
Rules on General Terms 
Trade Acceptance Policies 
Collection Rules 
Piece Rate Rules 
Production Policies 
“Bad Work” Rules 
Day Work Rules 
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ment is it possible to develop that 
viewpoint which gives a corpora- 
tion a “pleasing personality.” 
When the “spirit of sales” per- 
meates an entire office, it illumi- 
nates clerical drudgery by investing 
it with a purpose. There is no bet- 
ter way to give every member of 
the force a broad understanding of 
the business as a whole, and of the 
interrelationship of the various de- 
partments, than to place a sales 
interpretation on the various sec- 
tions of the standard practice 
manual of office duties and poli- 
cies, as has been done in some of 
the office manuals developed since 
the depression. 

Having decided upon the objec- 
tive, or objectives, your office 
manual is to have, the second step 
is to begin the organization of ma- 
terial. In that connection, keep in 
mind the really worth-while manual 
must express the thinking of the 
management, and not merely the 
thinking of the person directly 
charged with its production. It 
should be an organization manual 
in every sense of the word. You 
might wish to do as one company 
did, and send out a general an- 
nouncement to all executives, ad- 
vising them of the decision, to get 
out a manual and soliciting their 
cooperation. Ask them to stop each 
stenographer, typist, or 
other employee, every time he asks 
a question concerning his duties, 
or about a house policy. Suggest 
that the executive answer the ques- 
tion clearly and at length, cover- 
ing the reason and ramification of 
the policy ; and after it is answered, 
that he tell the individual making 
the inquiry to write down his an- 


clerk, 


swer and return it to him for fil- 
ing. The executive will find the 
same questions are propounded 
verbally from time to time; and at 
the end of six months his file will 
contain a catechism of most of the 
policies which affect his depart- 
ment, and an outline of the duties 
of its members. At an appointed 
time the different department 
heads can bring together the “ques- 
tions and answers” which they have 


collected; collaborate in the ar- 
rangement of a manual based on 
the questions, and can turn them 
over for actual production to the 
advertising department. The ma- 
terial so gathered should be “tied” 
to each desk rather than to in- 
dividuals. A list of subjects that 
might be treated are shown in an 
accompanying box. 

Another plan for compiling a 
manual such as we are discussing 
might be to organize committees 
in various departments to cooper- 
ate. Aside from the value of the 
cooperation thus obtained, the 
members of the committees profit 
materially from their task. It will 
open up new avenues of thought 
for most of them, and through 
them their thinking will be passed 
along to their associates. Another 
advantage of this plan is that it 
makes a good “peg” upon which 
to hang the manual. A large insur- 
ance company, which followed the 
committee plan, printed the follow- 
ing foreword in the completed 
manual : 

To obtain this the Advisory Council 
has been organized, composed of repre- 
sentatives elected by the employees, one 
from each group of eight or ten. These 
representatives elect a president, a vice 
president and a secretary from among 
their number, and hold monthly meetings 
for discussion of matters that affect the 
living and working conditions of the em- 
ployee. . . . In order that attendance rec- 
ords, benefit records and general office 
deportment may rest on a definite uni- 
form basis, the following provisions have 
been adopted in a form which has the 
unanimous approval of the Advisory 
Council and the company officers. 

Another plan is to employ an 
outside organization specializing in 
management methods to do the job. 
While the direct outlay of money 
for employing outside talent is a 
factor, in the long run the cost is 
not a great deal more than doing 
the job “in spare moments.” There 
is also a definite advantage in hav- 
ing the benefit of an outside point 
of view. Then, too, when the job 
is handled by an outside organiza- 
tion it gets done. When it is done 
on a “spare time” basis it often 
languishes and is forgotten in the 
doing. A large Chicago mail order 
house followed this plan: The in- 


dividual employed spent several 
weeks visiting other concerns to 
find out at first hand what their 
rules and regulations were, and 
how they were collected into stand- 
ard practice form. His collection of 
manuals was presented to the offi- 
cials of the company, who in con- 
ference discussed the desirable fea- 
tures of each, from which an out- 
line was made of the topics to be 
treated in their manual. A study 
was then made of the various de- 
partments of the office, and 
branches, from which the manual 
was written and published in the 
form of a book 514 by 81% inches 
in size. 

The bulletin plan, however, is the 
most commonly employed plan for 
putting down in writing, “so that 
all may see,” the policies, rules and 
regulations of the business. In the 
case of a furnace company, each 
member of the home office force was 
furnished with a loose-leaf binder 
for their permanent file. Bulletins 
were issued in serial numbers over 
the signature of the president or 
other authorized executives in the 
organization. The secretary of the 
company held the master numbers 
for bulletins, which were issued on 
requisition. As the numbers were in 
series each individual was able to 
check the numbers in his file from 
time to time to see whether he had 
missed any of the bulletins. The 
binders were indexed according to 
subjects for filing and easy refer- 
ence. Special forms should be used 
for this purpose, carrying the list 
of all employees so that only those 
interested can receive bulletins. 

One of the advantages of under- 
taking the compilation of some sort 
of manual of executive and em- 
ployee duties is that it opens up 
new vistas of job analysis. Indeed, 
most companies which have started 
such manuals in a rule-of-thumb 
way have been sufficiently im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
work to develop it later into a 
thoroughgoing job analysis study. 
Sometimes outside organizations 
specializing in job surveys are em- 
ployed to do this. But usually a 
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COMPTOMETER METHOD 
KRAFT CHEES 


“SINCE adopting the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board 
method, we have eliminated unnecessary copying 
of figures, reduced errors, effected substantial sav- 
ings, and are producing figures earlier than ever 
before,” writes the General Office Manager of 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 


“The ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board combination is 
used on our sales analysis, farmers’ milk payroll, 
expense distribution, truck delivery accounting, 
and for consolidating various reports. I might add 
that we maintain a centralized ‘Comptometer’ bat- 
tery where most of our figure work is routed.” 


Because of their extreme flexibility, “Compt- 
ometer” methods can be applied profitably to 
nearly every type and size of business. For full in- 
formation regarding “CComptometer” methods and 
equipment, phone the District Manager of the 
“Comptometer” office in your locality, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 





At right is shown a unique application of the Peg-Board 
—check writing. More than 20,000 checks are written 
monthly at Kraft’s Chicago office and mailed to farmers 
in payment for milk. The check, containing production 
figures which serve as farmer’s receipt, and the payroll 
record are made simultaneously with one writing. All 
figuring, of course, is handled on the ‘“‘Comptometer.” 
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trained personnel man is employed 
by the company for that exclusive 
purpose. One of the pioneers in this 
work was the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 

Twenty years ago Westinghouse 
began to make job analysis studies 
in the production departments of 
its far-flung organization. During 
the depression this activity was ex- 
tended to the clerical, supervisory 
and executive groups. The West- 
inghouse survey was begun in 
August 1933 and completed in ten 
months. The company has about 
eight thousand salaried employees 
located at twelve points of manu- 
facture and at ninety-six main cen- 
ters of distribution. The objectives 
of the plan, as outlined by E. B. 
Roberts, in charge of technical em- 
ployment and training at East 
Pittsburgh, are as follows: (1) The 


preparation of complete yet concise 
and accurate description of the 
work done by each salaried em- 
ployee. (2) Fixing the relations be- 
tween positions in one department 
and those in another. (3) Fixing 
the relative value and significance 
of the several salaried positions in 
a department. (4) Facilitating the 
recognition of merit and emphasis 
of the policy of promotion. (5) 
Grouping positions according to 
their value to the company as a 
whole. (6) Determining normal, 
minimum and maximum = salary 
rates for each of these groups. (7) 
Bringing to light salaries that are 
outside the limit for the work done. 
(8) Preparing basis of comparison 
for checking salaries with those 
paid by outside companies for 
similar work. 

While there are comparatively 


few organizations large enough to 
undertake the job which Westing- 
house did, the fundamentals under- 
lying the plan apply to any busi- 
ness, regardless of how large or 
how small it may be. If it pays a 
large corporation to analyze and 
study each job, and to set up 
standards of compensation for 
these jobs, it will pay the smaller 
company. Unless the small business 
keeps informed as to what large 
competitors are doing to reduce 
costs, how can it hope to compete 
successfully? It therefore seems in 
order to offer as a concrete sug- 
gestion to those responsible for 
management that they give con- 
sideration at once to some program 
of standardizing management 
practices. As the first step it is 
suggested that a manual of stand- 
ard practice be compiled. 


Can Competition Be Resulated? 


FTER three futile attempts 
by governmental agencies 
to regulate competition 
in the public interest, 

there are many who feel it might 
be just as well to let nature take 
its course. Not so Nelson B. Gas- 
kill, for five years a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission and its 
one time chairman. In “The Regu- 
lation of Competition” (Harpers, 
$2.50), Mr. Gaskill, who is now a 
practicing attorney in Washing- 
ton and president of the American 
Lead Pencil Institute, looks over 
the ruins of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Clayton Act 
and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, all designed to regu- 
late competition and all equally 
futile in accomplishing that pur- 
pose. He advocates the authoriza- 
tion of industrial regulation, within 
definitely established standards, by 
Congress. Mr. Gaskill wants stand- 
ards similar to those set up by the 
Commission’s Trade Conferences 
following the failure of the “cease 





and desist” strategy. But he wants 
the standards legalized so as to give 
the commission power to enforce 
them, not by governmental crack- 
ing down as was the case with 
NRA, but each industry is to 
choose the type of regulatory ac- 
tion suited to its own needs. “The 
authorization for such regulatory 
power,” thinks Mr. Gaskill, “is 
necessary not only to avoid the 
constitutional question of dele- 
gated authority, but to lay the 
foundation for the further decla- 
ration that violations of such 
regulations made to promote the 
public welfare are to be prevented 
also as a matter of public policy 
and always in the public interest. 
Under such legislation the govern- 
mental relation is simple. Admin- 
istratively, it cooperates within 
the mechanics of regulation-mak- 
ing, tests the regulations when 
made for conformance with the 
legislative grant of power, and ap- 
proves and disapproves accord- 
ingly. Regulations thus approved 





become the law for that industry.” 

Mr. Gaskill’s views, based as 
they are on a wide background of 
experience with one of the most 
baffling problems faced by Ameri- 
‘an business, are worthy of care- 
ful thought. That his suggestion 
is practical and could be worked 
out in many industries is clear to 
all who know how the wheels go 
around in industries which already 
regulate their competitive prac- 
tices. The difficulty with the Gas- 
kill plan is that competition comes 
both from within and from without 
an industry. The electrotyping in- 
dustry has, for example, done an 
excellent job at curbing its com- 
petitive ills and correcting unfair 
trade practices. It has gone along 
with organized labor and has the 
highest wage scale in the graphic 
arts. In theory, the electrotyping 
industry should be highly prosper- 
ous ; both employers and employees 
should be “sitting pretty.” As a 
matter of fact, the industry is any- 
thing but prosperous, not because 
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of competition within the industry, | 


but because high prices, born of | 


high costs, have curtailed the use 


of electrotypes, encouraged com- | 


petitive processes such as gravure 
and offset printing and led to the 


invention of machinery which casts | 
multiple type slugs more cheaply | 


than hand-set type could be elec- 


trotyped. It is inevitable that when | 


prices are artificially controlled by | 


an industry, they will be made to 
return a profit to the least efficient 
members of the industry. Such 
prices lead to decreased consump- 


tion and still higher costs for the | 


producers. There is then, a further 
temptation to increase prices, and 
a further falling off in consump- 
tion. Mr. Gaskill, and other trade 


association executives, naturally 


see only the trade regulatory phase | 


of legislation such as he proposes | 
in his book. If that were all there | 
would be to the regulation of com- | 
petition with industry, the ques- | 


tion would be simple. But labor is 


not going to stand for any legisla- | 


tion which will permit price-raises | 


without wage protection. Labor’s | 


position that the most practical 
method of regulating competition 


is through collective bargaining | 


and uniform wage agreements has | 


much in its favor, if we agree that 
regulation through monopoly is 


essential to the continuation of our 


American business system. If prices 
are to be raised above natural levels 
by artificial means, it does not mat- 
ter a great deal whether the agency 


is a monopoly granted to labor, or | 


a monopoly granted to industry. 
The effect would be the same. 
And what will that effect be? In 
the opinion of many who have at 
heart the welfare of the American 
system of private enterprise, any 
tending to 


form of legislation 


throw out of balance our capacity | 


to produce and our capacity to 
consume is dangerous. Increasingly 
higher tariff walls would be the 
only means of making higher prices 


effective. And that is why we have | 


the present chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission blaming the 
depression on price-fixing and price- 
raising behind tariff walls.—J.C.A. 
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keeping our money in a wooden 
strong box as do without 
Ediphone Voice Writing. 
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INCREASES BUSINESS 
CAPACITY 50% 


(From Edison case histories of the World’s Business) 


All banks know how to save money. 
Today, many save TIME with Edi- 
phone Voice Writing. 

One bank reports that before Voice 
Writing was installed in its Real 
Estate Loan Department, dictating 
had continued as late as midnight. 
Property-owners would come in dur- 
ing the day and interviewers would 
scribble notes, but secretaries weren’t 
always available to take the informa- 
tion gained. Now—with Ediphone 
Voice Writing, dictation proceeds im- 
mediately after each interview, with- 
out waiting for secretaries. Work 
can’t pile up — business capacity has 
increased 50%. 

Your business requirements are dif- 
ferent. But the Pro-technic Ediphone 


guarantees to increase the capacity of 
your dictators from 20% to 50%. 
Ediphones stand ready . . . waiting 

. whenever needed. Correspond- 
ence can be conveniently handled .. . 
phone calls instantly set down... 
fleeting thoughts “captured.” 

For details of the new Edison “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan, Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your 
City, or write 
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RITING a business 

letter is comparable 

to setting off a giant 

firecracker. If that 
statement seems far-fetched, let’s 
consider it further. 

The flame of the match is the 
opening paragraph. It gets the 
reader’s attention— makes him 
want to see what is going to hap- 
pen next. Once lit, the fuse should 
burn steadily. The flame is carried 
along to that exciting moment 
when it reaches the powder. 

Well, so must the interest of the 
reader be carried along to the end 
of the letter. Back in the days when 
we were kids, you can all remember 
the suspense of those few seconds 
while the fuse was burning. There 
must be the same suspense in a let- 
ter. A defective fuse means that the 
fuse stops burning. Sometimes, in 
the middle of a letter the reader’s 
interest is also extinguished. 

And finally, the cracker is fired. 
Bang! It is the climax of an excit- 
ing experience. But the crackers 
don’t always explode. Some fizzle 
and sputter and then die—others 
are complete duds. So it is with 
the closing paragraphs of a letter. 
They either go off with a bang, or 
they fizzle. The reader is sold, or 
he is lost. 


Lighting 
the Fuse of 
Your Letter 


The first of three articles showing 
actual examples of ideas that make bad 
letters Sood and good letters better 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


So you see the comparison wasn’t 
so far-fetched after all. Flame— 
fuse—fire! Those are the three 
steps in writing a business letter, 
and it is the first one which we will 
talk about in this article. 

Carl Wollner, president of the 
Panther Oil and Grease Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, aptly set the 
stage for our discussion of the 
opening paragraph, when he com- 
mented recently, “When I get 
ready to write a letter, the most 
difficult part of the job is the open- 
ing paragraph. If it attracts—as 
does the salesman in his approach 
—then the rest of the message is 
likely to be read. Otherwise, noth- 
ing doing.” 

I imagine Mr. Wollner’s experi- 
ence is common to most of us. Once 
“over the hump” with a good be- 
ginning, the balance of a letter 
seems to come easier. 

How can you get the attention 
of your reader? How can you do 
it in a way that will tie in with the 
theme of your letter? You sink 
or swim in that first paragraph. 
You hit the cup or you don’t. There 
are no second shots. You either 
start to escort the reader on an 
interesting journey, or he breaks 
away. It is the first paragraph 
which overcomes inertia—it is to 

[42] 


your letter what the starter is to 
your car. A quick get-away is fine, 
but you can flood the motor. Many 
letters—especially sales letters— 
are never read beyond the first 
paragraph. 

While the emphasis in writing 
the first paragraph must rightly be 
placed on getting attention, there 
is one danger which needs to be 
mentioned. Make your first para- 
graph interesting, but don’t trick 
the reader into giving you his at- 
tention. To use the analogy of the 
firecracker, a man would be indeed 
foolish who tried to light one by 
sticking it in a burning bed of 
leaves. It might explode too soon. 

The first paragraph should be 
a part of that which is to follow. 
If you are using a story, it is not 
enough that it be interesting. The 
point of that story must fit the sub 
ject matter of your letter. The 
‘people and the folks” don’t like to 
be hoodwinked by nonsense. 

We can also agree that what w: 
say about the importance of “light- 
ing the fuse” does not apply in 
great measure to a lot of routin: 
correspondence. If a customer has 
asked when his stove will be shipped, 
there is no problem in telling him. A 
short note does the job. But th« 
letters with which we are all deeply 
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concerned aré those in which we at- 
tempt to make a sale, to collect 
money overdue, to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of an angry cus- 
tomer, to explain why something 
has gone wrong, to awaken inter- 
est in a new product, or to win 
back a lost buyer. These are the 
real letter problems of the average 
business, and the “how” of writing 
them requires straight thinking. 
It would be folly for anyone to 
cut a pattern for the writing of 
the first paragraph. There are 
many ways to do the job, and the 
plan which seems appropriate for 
one letter might not seem so for 
the next. Certainly, however, there 
is one obstacle to the good begin- 
ning which we all need to avoid, and 
that is the use of tin-can expres- 
sions. The writer who starts with, 
“In response to your inquiry of 
recent date,” or “We are in receipt 
of your letter of the 21st instant,” 
is using language which kills rather 
than awakens reader interest. 
“Tf it were done . . . then ’twere 
well it were done quickly,” wrote 
Shakespeare, and he might have 


been talking to us now about the 
opening paragraph. Unless you 
have chosen to start your letter 
with an interesting story, or per- 
haps a quotation from some famous 
person, I know of no rule more 
fundamental than to get your let- 
ter under way quickly. Why fool 
around? You have something to 
say. Begin. 

For example, here is the start of 
a letter recently used by the Odman 
Corporation in Chicago. Notice 
that no words are wasted in getting 


to the subject—“The fire.” 


The disastrous fire which completely de- 
stroyed our offices and warehouse last 
Friday and Saturday is over. By nightfall 
Saturday, we were faced with the reali- 
zation that our stocks were completely 
lost, our place of business demolished, and 
that we were fortunate indeed to salvage 
our steel encased records. A pale picture 
to say the least, but colored appreciably 
by the multitude of messages from busi- 
ness friends offering encouragement and 
assistance. 

Well, a fire of such magnitude 
needs no build-up. The writer of 
that letter used good judgment in 
plunging immediately into his sub- 


ject. Note also the paragraph 


which begins immediately to talk 
about death by cancer. Cancer? 
We all have some dread of that. 
How could the writer of that intro- 
duction have aroused reader atten- 
tion any quicker than by the men- 
tion of that disease? 

Some writers succeed very well 
in starting their letters with a hu- 
man appeal which is hard to resist. 
Their letters carry the personal 
touch to which we all respond. 
Bruce Barton, for example, starts 
his famous letter to twenty-four 
millionaires in that way. 

For the past three or four years things 
have been going pretty well with Mrs. 
Barton and me. We pay our bills, afford 
such luxuries as having the children’s 
tonsils out, and still have something in 
the bank at the end of the year. But there 
is another side of me which is restless and 
dissatisfied. I say to myself: “What good 
are you anyway?” 

You see, by the homeliness of 
that beginning, we are promptly 
attracted. And we ask ourselves, 
*““Now what does Mr. Barton mean 
by asking himself what good he is 
anyway?” We are curious, and we 
read on to find the answer. 

The same human quality is found 


"Is Sing, the fish dealer, crazy?" an American ask- 
ed a Chinese friend when he sew Sing go about in 
broad daylight carrying a lighted lantern. 


Mark Twain onoe observed that when a man goes out to 
buy a coller, he comes back with a collar and maybe 

a tie he didn’t mean to buy, but when he sends his 
wife, she comes back with a bottle of face lotion, 
four yerds of dress goods, some silk stockings, lino- 
leum for the kitchen floor - and forgets the collar. 


*No, that is only the custom," was the reply. "It 
Simply means he has not been able to pay his debts. 


Did it ever occur to you that if you were to start 
with one cent, and double your money each day for 
30 days, you would then have more than five million 
dollars? Here are the figures to prove it: 


From now on you'll probably find Pittsburghers who 
once talked about "my opefation" busily engaged in 
reciting what happened ‘during the flood.* We've 
been so busy cleaning up after old man river, thet 
this is our first opportunity to tell about our 
experiences. 


You have read collection letters where a fellow tries 
to kid himself and you, too, about "oversight" and so 
on; well, we went to be different. 


Yesterdey it was I ... tomorrow it may be you «+. 
the next dey some one dear to you. Certain it is 
that one of us in eight, reaching middle age, will 
be delivered to Cheron's ferry via the cancer route. 
No idle statement this, but cold statistics, medical 
records checked by cancer specialists. 


If we deal with just the truthful facts, our conclu- 
sion is that the reason you have not paid us is becuuse 


Six opening paragraphs from sia letters that clicked, show how many different devices the skilled letter-writer 
may use to flag the reader’s interest and start him into the letter with a keen interest for reading all the message 
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For EVERY 
BUSINESS 


NEW 
AMAZING ELECTRIC 


TIME CLOCK 


for only 


“ ROMBERGE 


“ 


Here’s a new electric time recorder 
that possesses the advantages of previous 
recorders plus. 

The new Stromberg Time Recorder is 
operated with one hand and is less than 
one-fourth the size of other recorders. 
It is of rugged construction and can be 
plugged into an A.C. electric light socket 
(or may be used with a control clock). 
Full-size type and time cards used. And 
it sells for less than half previous prices! 

Here is just the recorder to provide 
the record of employment required by the 
Social Security Act. Why spend money 
for expensive repairs on an old-style 
recorder when the cost of those repairs, 
plus the trade-in allowance on the old 
recorder, may practically, if not entirely, 
pay for this new and modern recorder. 

rite today for free booklet. 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 

234 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd., Torontoand Montreal 
Manufacturers of Employees’ In-and-Out Recorders, 


Time Stamps, Job Time Recorders, new All- Metal Time 
Racks, commercial and advertising clocks, etc. 
s+eeeeeee( Paste coupon on post card if you desire) ******** 

STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
234 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me illustrated booklet, new Stromberg 
Recorder, Model No.15. No obligation. 
Company. 
By 
Street. 
a raeaennaade State si 
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in the following opening paragraph 
used in an application letter. The 
writer makes no attempt to be 
spectacular—she simply sits down 
and begins a friendly chat about 
herself. 

My name is Alice—Alice Royce. 

Of course, you have never heard of me, 
but it is my hope that some day my name 
will hang high in your office. Yes, I 
might just as well tell you now, because 
it has to come out some place in this let- 
ter—that I want to work for your com- 
pany. 

They say that good things come in 
small packages. Please think they do. 
Ten oe... 

Among the six paragraphs re- 
produced on the second page of this 
article, is one which started a let- 
ter about the recent flood in the 
business district of Pittsburgh. It 
“beginner” 

> 


illustrates another 


which is very effective—that which 
gives the reader information about 
current events, or facts which are 
startling to know. In the same 
class, although in question form, is 
the statement about the 


which doubled for thirty days be- 


penny 


comes more than five million dol- 
lars. A “rare bird” would be the 
reader who could resist that state- 
ment. It sounds impossible, so he 
would promptly seize a pencil and 
do some figuring. 

Questions, of course, nearly al- 
ways provoke interest. There is 
something about a question that 
needs to be answered. How well you 
probably remember the times in 
school when an inconsiderate teach- 
er quickly brought you out of a 
coma by pitching a question in your 
direction. 

“Testimony” is another type of 
introduction which gets results. We 
are all more or less “monkey see, 
monkey do” kind of folks. We are 
hero-worshippers and like to imi- 
tate our leaders. Consequently, the 
story dealing with a great person, 
or the quoting of something he has 
said, makes good ammunition for 
the opening paragraph. An ex- 
ample is the collar-story attributed 
to Mark Twain. On my desk are 
similar letters, using the names of 
Lincoln, Ford, 
“Teddy” Roosevelt. The mere men- 


Beecher, and 


tion of those names quickens our 


interest when we encounter them. 
Another interest puller is the 
reference to a historical episode, 
especially if it is something that we 
did not know before. Jules Living 
ston, of Binghamton, New York, 
uses this magic frequently in com 
posing his successful sales letters. 
Here, for example, is how he 
started one of the four letters 
which sold $200,000 worth of rugs 
for a dealer in New York. 
Alhamodillah! In every land, men go 
to their daily tasks in the morning, work 
a fixed number of hours, and return to 
their homes at eventide. Their only inter 
est is that this work brings them th« 
wherewithal to buy food and clothing for 
themselves and families. But not so in the 
east. Here a man’s work is part of a reli 
gious routine. Each man’s craft is handed 
down to him, unchanged through the gen 
erations. His sole interest is to do his 
stunt better than his neighbor, and good 
enough to win the approbation of Allah. 
Closely allied to the historical 
introductions is the one which 
makes a philosophical statement. 
We are all “cracker barrel” philos- 
ophers at heart, and our interest is 
challenged by any statement that 
pertains to life, morals, etc. For 
example, Jack Carr starts one of 
his letters with, “We laugh at the 
heathen who believes that slips of 
paper will frighten away the devils 
that 
Well, many of us may not know 
about that custom. We read on to 


would devour their dead.” 


find out what else the heathen does. 
Sometimes a spritely little vers 

will do the job. There’s something 

about this one, used as the “opener” 

to a letter that gets my attention. 
To those who talk and talk and talk 
This proverb should appeal: 


The steam that blows the whistle 
Will never turn the wheel. 


The man who writes many let- 
ters should have the scrapbook 
habit, clipping the interesting 
stories and facts that come his way. 

For sales letters in particular, 
good stories are a never failing 
means of arousing readers’ inte: 
est. I would guess that at least half 
of all the fine sales letters in my 
own collection begin that way. 
Often they are tales which tickle 
the funny bone, other times, highly 
dramatic. The one reproduced on 
the second page about the China- 
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man and his lantern is the dramatic 


type. I can imagine a lot of read- 


ers, including myself, glad that 
such a custom does not prevail in 
America. The sport world offers 
many stories of achievement that 
make fine starters for business let- 
ters. As this one: 

Sportsmen the world over will never 
forget Black Gold, winner of the Ken- 
tucky Derby in 1924. In size, he was 
hardly more than a pony, but there never 
ran a horse with heart so big. Many years 
have passed since that chunk of black 
dynamite went to the post for the last 
time, but strong men who were at the 
track that day are not ashamed of tears 
when they tell what happened. 

Does there live a reader who 
would not continue that letter 
eager to find out why strong men 
weep when they tell what happened 
to Black Gold? 

Funny stories also have their 
place in solving the problem of get- 
ting the reader off on the right 
foot. They are good, however, only 
when the point is woven closely into 
the main argument of the letter. 
Here’s a sample that has possibili- 
ties. 

A farmer selling his produce in the 
city planned a real surprise for his wife. 
He bought a new suit, a new hat, and a 
new pair of shoes—carefully placing them 
under the buggy seat. On the homeward 
journey, he stopped for a swim, throw- 
ing his old clothes into the river. After 
the swim, he looked for his new togs— 
hut they had been stolen. Finally, he 
climbed naked into his buggy. “Giddap, 
Dobbin,” he chirped. “We'll surprise the 
old girl anyway.” 

The trouble with the humorous 
tale, of course, is that its life is 
short. A new one today is an old 
one tomorrow. And when you tell 
the reader a story he has already 
heard—well, that’s hardly the way 
to tap his interest. 

You also see many trick letters 

-planned to do the same job of 
getting attention as that usually 
performed by the opening para- 
graph. The majority of them, it 
seems to me, fall rather flat—but 
occasionally effective. 
Here in front of me, for example, 
is a letter to which is attached a 
red feather. It begins, “A feather 
in your cap, Mrs. Fox.” Another 


they are 


compares the old-fashioned sales- 
man to the letterheads which are 


out of date—and attached is a pic- 
ture of a “drummer” in the gay 
nineties. He’s a gay young blade, 
with a fuzzy beard and a plaid suit. 

A third is reproduced in short- 
hand, but a footnote tells us to wet 
the paper and the real letter will 
appear. A fourth shows a fat man 
—rear view—with broken suspend- 
ers. A small safety pin prevents a 
catastrophe. Here’s one with the 
letters in the opening paragraph 
tvped backward, another typed up- 
side down, and a third with a por- 
cupine’s quill stuck like a pin in 
the paper. It looks like a deadly 
weapon. 

But you are familiar with these 
“stunt” letters. They are all at- 
tempts to get reader attention 
without depending entirely on the 
first paragraph. I doubt if any of 
them can ever take the place of 
good copy. 

So much for lighting the fuse. 
To retrace our steps, here are some 
of the ways it can be done: 

1. By jumping immediately into the 
heart of the subject—avoiding the un- 


“ 


necessary “canned” expressions. 

2. By using the personalized, man-to- 
man appeal. Most of the mail-order houses 
seem to favor this method. 

3. By referring to a recent interesting 
event or catastrophe. 

4. By stating a startling fact not likely 
to be known to the reader. 

5. By the use of “big names,” thus strik- 
ing the live nerve of hero-worship. 

6. By recounting an interesting histori- 
cal incident, or describing a peculiar cus- 
tom in some land strange to the reader. 

7. By a philosophical assertion regard- 
ing life, morals, or creeds. 

8. By quoting a verse which happens 
to fit the subject. 

9. By telling a dramatic or humorous 
story. 

10. By the use of some mechanical 
“stunt.” 

You will think of other ways, of 
course, but the above are the most 
common. The problem in all cases 
is the same—to get the attention 
of your reader, and make him want 
to continue reading your letter. 
That’s what you do when the fuse 
of the firecracker is properly lit. 

How to make that fuse burn 
steadily—how to sustain the inter- 
est of the reader—how to keep him 
in suspense—we will discuss the 
next time that we get together. 
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HE Egry Speed-Feed is only a few 

years old, Yet so general is its accept- 
ance and so universal its use in businesses 
of all types and sizes, that it has become 
an indispensable business aid. 


Attached in an instant, the Egry Speed- 
Feed converts any typewriter into a 
billing machine using Egry Continuous 
Forms. As quickly detached, your type- 
writer is again a correspondence machine. 
This dual performance is accomplished 
without any change in typewriter con- 
struction or operation. 


Saves its cost many times by increasing 
the output of typed multiple copy forms 
50 per cent and more. Eliminates the use 
of pre-inserted (one time) carbons and 
other types of forms that require manual 
interleaving or removing of carbons. The 
Egry Speed-Feed accomplishes all this 
automatically. 

Send for complete 

Speed-Feed  de- yg 

tails. Demonstra- 

tions arranged in 

your own office 

without cost or 

obligation. Use 

the coupon. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio AB5 
Please send complete information on the Egry 
Speed-Feed System designed for my business. 
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WINS 


SAMPLE 
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Details 


INCREASED 
BUSINESS ? 


Sell with Dur-0-Lites! 


We all forget fast. Only one man in ten can 
remember a good story overnight. Numbers, 
names, addresses slip our minds even quicker. 

That is why so many successful selling 
organizations use Dur-O-Lites to get the 
jump on competition by keeping their sales 
messages right before the eyes of good cus- 
tomers and prospects. Dur-O-Lites are con- 
stant day after day after day salesmen! They 
create a friendly reception for your product. 

Your trade-mark, your name and address, 
and a friendly message reproduced on pearl- 
barreled Dur-O-Lite No. 49 breaks down 
sales resistance, smooths complaints, makes 
and keeps customers for you. 

Every last man who gets this faithful 
writing instrument from you will write 
your reputation up to a new high. Your 
sales, too, will reach new high figures, as 
Dur-O-Lite users everywhere can testify. 

FREE SAMPLE to Chief Executives, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Managers of estab- 
@ lished firms. Please write on company letter- @ 


head and state your title. Include a reproduc- 
tion of your trade-mark and sales message. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1001 N. 25th Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 


Does It Pay to Help 


Employees Play? 


(Continued from page 21) 


conditions, etc. They are solely for 
the purpose of managing and 
directing all employee activities. 

A splendid organization of this 
nature is operated by the Em- 
ployees’ Advisory Council of the 
Elgin National Watch Company 
of Elgin, Illinois. Ronald C. Wil- 
kin, secretary, reports the follow- 
ing as some of the most important 
activities sponsored by this or- 
ganization: Baseball team, basket 
ball team, twenty bowling teams, 
free shows in factory, glee club, 
twelve-piece orchestra, Hawaiian 
ensemble of fifteen pieces and a 
hill-billy band. The council in- 
stalled horseshoe courts and ping- 
pong tables in the gymnasium; 
radio, piano and public address 
system in the dining room, and 
sponsored chess and checker tour- 
naments. This organization oper- 
ates the gymnasium, with dues of 
50 cents a month, and a conces- 
sion in the dining room, all profits 
going into employee activities out- 
lined. The biggest achievement of 
this group is the Employees’ Re- 
lief Fund, which has paid out 
$650,000 in eighteen years, in re- 
turn for dues of $1.00 a month 
from employee members. 

The company has a_ pension 
fund with a reserve of $2,000,000 ; 
four hundred men are now on the 
pension rolls, some receiving as 
high as $150 a month. All officers 
of the Elgin club are elected by 
workers; no officer, foreman or 
jobmaster having a vote in the 
election. 

While Elgin Watch is a large 
company it isn’t necessary to have 
a thousand or more employees to 
undertake some kind of employee 
activity. Some companies have cir- 
culating libraries; others arrange 
to have a representative of a book- 
store canvass the employees regu- 
larly and others operate a branch 


of the public library in their of- 
fices. Many small companies have 
been successful with credit unions, 
despite comparatively small num- 
bers of employees. Eli Lilly and 
Company, famed pharmaceutical 
house of Indianapolis, reports that 
its 1,315 employees have been 
very successful in operating a 
credit union. It was established in 
1930 and took over an old savings 
account which had a capital of 
about $20,000. Approximately 80 
per cent of all Lilly employees at 
Indianapolis belong to the credit 
union. In the six years it has been 
in operation its assets have 
climbed to $120,000. At the Lilly 
offices there is a branch of the 
Indianapolis Public Library which 
loans about six hundred books a 
month, indicative of the interest 
in reading when good books are 
made available to employees. 
Lilly employees recently held a 
hobby show with about twenty em- 
ployees as exhibitors. It is ex- 
pected that this will be an annual 
affair. Another recent activity of 
Lilly employees is a company- 
sponsored choir of forty-five 
voices. If successful, it will become 
self-supporting by giving paid ad- 
mission concerts; but it is too 
early, according to Charles W. 
Jones, employment supervisor, to 
know what the future holds for it. 
Another company which has ex- 
perimented with a hobby show is 
the Toledo Scale Company, whose 
employees held an exhibit of their 
hobbies in the Toledo Museum of 
Art. With 252 exhibits listed in 
the catalog of the exhibit, it was 
a revelation to see the varied ac- 
tivities of Toledo Scale employecs. 
It would seem that the manage- 
ment of any company should be 
proud of a group of employees 
engaged in the varied spare-time 
activities represented in this hobby 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
V[J i Accountancy fits many 

men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 


accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, “‘My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization, 


Send for 
This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonth and 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 

LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 
Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,”” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,350 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained, 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 547-HR, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 


Nic 00500 4.400.5-4564608 08045005 00800000000088 
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show; further, it seems that no 
management need worry about the 
future of a group of men whose 
spare time is so constructively en- 
gaged. Seeds of discontent and 
agitation will fall on unfriendly 
fields here, for these workers are 
far too busy to engage in subver- 
sive activities. 

Another 
ports excellent progress with a 
credit union is the Carter’s Ink 
Company of Boston. Established 
only since November, 1935, it al- 
ready has 70 per cent of the em- 


company which re- 


ployees as members. The Har- 
nischfeger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, reports that its credit union 
is doing a better and more exten- 
sive job than its old loan fund 
which was used to assist employees 
needing quick financial aid. 

The railroads have varied poli- 
cies regarding employee activities. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway System reports that 
its reading rooms at various points 
along the lines have been particu- 
larly successful. Several towns 
where reading rooms were estab- 
lished, garnishments for gambling 
debts virtually ceased after the 
reading rooms were in use. S. T. 
Bledsoe, president of the system, 
says, “There is no satisfactory 
way by which the benefits accruing 
to the railway company from these 
activities can be definitely meas- 
ured, but we feel that our gener- 
ally satisfactory relations with the 
employees are due, in some meas- 
ure at least, to the things which 
we have done and are doing for 
them.” 

A. D. McDonald, 
Southern Pacific Company, states 
that the Southern Pacific Club, 
which is sponsored and governed 
by the employees, maintains the 
Fifty-piece 


president, 


following activities: 
band, glee club, hiking club, insur- 
ance club, savings club, rod and 
gun club, as well as athletic sports 
and social diversions of all kinds. 
“T believe that through these activ- 
ities there is developed a healthy 
family spirit which reflects itself 
quite decidedly in the more serious 


business of the daily task,” says 
Mr. McDonald. 

W. J. Hanrahan, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, re- 
ports that C and O employees op- 
erate a hospital association, a mu- 
tual benefit association and credit 


president, 


unions at various points along the 
line. “The company encourages, 
wherever possible, the employees to 
participate in the above activities, 
insofar as it is their desire to do 
so, and cooperates with them in 
the fulfilment of their plans,” says 
Mr. Hanrahan. 

L. A. Downs, president, Illinois 
Central System, lists eight em 
ployee activities, including hospi- 
tal department, supported by 


small payroll deductions, pen- 


sion system, insurance, 
credit unions, booster clubs, JIli- 


nois Central Magazine, a national 


group 


guard regiment, farming land for 
gardening. 

Both the Jeffrey Manufactur 
ing Company and Servel, Inc., op- 
erate stores for employees where 
supplies may be purchased at low 
prices. This is dangerous, how- 
ever, in some cases, as dealers may 
object and raise a row with state 
retail associations. 

So much good information 
‘ame in on insurance plans, credit 
unions, and foremen’s meetings 
and classes that we shall cover 
these two subjects in later issues. 

From reports received by many 
business leaders it is evident that 
almost every company should care- 
fully consider every possible meth- 
od of welding employees, building 
better teamwork, greater under- 
standing of company policies and 
aims, building good-will and fel- 
lowship, by means of some of the 
plans described in this article. But 
the demand should come from the 
employees themselves ; while it is an 
excellent idea for some official or 
executive to foster the plans and 
keep his ear to the ground for pos- 
sible methods of promoting these 
employee activities, there should be 
no marked effort to promote them, 
for employees are quick to resent 
any tinge of paternalism. 
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Summer Slump To 


Be Less Than Seasonable 


Conditions have now squared away so that it is safe 
to forecast above average sales activity for this sum- 
mer. The sharp recovery during April and increased 
spending by the government makes the outlook better 
than had been earlier contemplated. Steel produc- 
tion is holding steady, current indices putting it at 
70 per cent of capacity, and since steel is a big factor, 
most business volume indices are registering en- 
couraging gains. Moody’s, for example, shows busi- 
ness volume at 89.4 for the week ending April 18, as 
against 74.8 for the corresponding period a year ago. 


The Dun composite index now stands above 80, rep- 
resenting a 50 per cent recovery from the low point 
of the year. 

“Business will continue upward at a slightly faster 
than seasonable rate about another month,” reports 
Economic Statistics, Inc., ‘‘and the decline, during 
June and July, should not be so great as it usually is.’ 
Brookmire’s prediction is along the same line: “At 
least for the next few months, and possibly over the 
balance of the year, we estimate that the trend of 
consumer incomes, for the most part, will continue to 
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Office Equipment Cereals, Flour & Feed 


18.0 |.......}/Paint & Varnish —5. 





Typewriters 
Cash Registers 
Metal Office Furniture 


WEARING APPAREL 


Paint, Varnish & Enamels 10. 
Plumbing & Heating 6 
Lumber Mfg. 40 





Filing Equipment 
Office Furniture 
Washing & Ironing Mach. 


Men’s Shoes 
Hosiery Knitting 
Swimming Suits 


12 Lumber Mfg. 40. 
-3. ‘,, |Lumber Mfg. 50. 
28. *’ |Lumber Mfg. 30. 

Lumber (Wholesale) —7. 











Hardware & Metal Mfg. 
Food Machinery 
Farm Implements 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Readi-Cut Homes 200. 
MERCHANDISING 








Meat Slicers 
Power Transmission 


Drop Forgings & Mchry. 


Automotive Mfg. 
Trailer Mfg. 





| - Wholesale Hardware 
: While. Hdwe. & Housewares 





Lift Trucks 
Tractors 


ADVERTISING 


Department Stores 
Mail Order 











Advertising Agency 

AGRICULTURAL Writing Paper 
Book Paper 

Seeds 5.0 General Magazines 

Fertilizers —8.0 | 10.0 |Novelties 





32. 
—2@. 


: LUXURIES 
20.2 Cosmetics 

0 

0 





10. Toilet Creams, etc. 
8 Golf Clubs, Bags, Balls 

















Tree Surgery 15.0 | 20.0 |Newspaper Advertising 10.0 Golf Equipment 








*Actual increase for three months of 1936 over same period 1935. {Estimated increase for April 1936 over April 1935. 
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rise . . . it is entirely possible that the national in- 
come could rise from two to five billion dollars in 
1936 over 1935.” 

In view of this rise many companies are laying 
plans for increased sales activity this summer. Edgar 
Kobak, vice president of Lord & Thomas, reported 
that according to a survey made by that agency not 
more than 8 per cent of the people are away at any 
one week during the summer and that about 15 per 
cent of the vacationers stay at home. This explodes 
the myth about vacations seriously retarding summer 
selling opportunities. 

Reports from financial centers indicate that the re- 
election of the present administration has been pretty 
well discounted. The Illinois primary vote is accepted 
as evidence that Roosevelt will carry Illinois, which 
is a good index of mid-west opinion. Continued im- 
provement in business between now and November 
will further help the administration with the man on 
the street who is apt to vote for leaving what he 
regards as ‘well enough” alone. If Roosevelt is re- 
turned to office with a Democratic majority in Con- 
gress business may look forward to the revival of the 
NRA in some form. His speech at Baltimore the other 


day shows that very plainly. The essence of the NRA 
was to give everyone his little monopoly and bring 
all these monopolies under federal regulation through 
a central planning board. Means will be found of 
circumventing the Supreme Court, probably through 
state fair trade acts unified through grants of authority 
to the Federal Trade Commission or some other regu- 
latory body. Ten states have already passed fair 
trade acts. 

The best sales opportunities, speaking generally, 
seem to lie in the manufacturing area of the Middle 
West, including Indiana, Ohio, Northern Kentucky 
and Southern Michigan. For this region Brookmire 
forecasts a 47 per cent rise in consumer income for 
the next six months over the average of same period 
in the last three years. Another bright spot is Southern 
Nevada and Northern Arizona. 

Based on the foregoing, it seems plainly evident 
that this spring and early summer will be particularly 
favorable to the inaugurating of intensive sales and 
advertising campaigns, not only to capitalize the im- 
mediate outlook for improving business, but to be in 
a preferred position to profit from the business that 
is expected to develop after the elections. 
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The Sales Boom in Hobby Goods 


(Continued from page 16) 


telescope to come back into the 
market. When an estate is being 
liquidated, the heirs will discover 
that if there is a good telescope 
among the assets it is a quickly 
salable piece of property. Also, 
erstwhile rich men in distress have 
found to their delight that a tele- 
scope will bring in enough cash to 
stave off the bread line for many a 
month to come. 

Many well-known men 
“telescoping” as their hobby. I use 
that word “telescoping” purposely, 
as stargazing and making astro- 
nomical observations are by no 
means the only uses for telescopes. 
They are being used increasingly 
to look at scenery. In many coun- 
try estates today there are expen- 
sive telescopes, mounted on the 
veranda, through which the owner 
and his guests can view distant 
mountain peaks or ships at sea or 
panoramic views. 

The Empire State building in 
New York and other skyscrapers 
that furnish a powerful telescope 
to their observation tower patrons, 
have boomed the telescope and 
binocular business. The Globe 
Binocular Company of Seattle, for 
instance, places a number of 
mounted binoculars in scenic spots, 
such as on the Bear Mountain 
bridge in New York. These operate 
by the insertion of a coin. 

D. D. Strite, the sales manager 
of the New York Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, has an office in the clouds in 
one of New York’s tallest office 
buildings. He keeps a set of strong 
binoculars on his desk, for the 
amusement of friends who may be 
visiting him. On a clear day it is 
possible to see great distances from 
Mr. Strite’s windows. 

Charlie Chaplin is a telescope 
fan. He walked into a New York 
store one day and plunked down 
several thousand dollars for a tele- 
scope that caught his eye. Gar 
Wood has two expensive telescopes. 


have 


Publisher Patterson, of the New 
York Daiiy News, is an astronomy 
bug. The highest-price telescope 
that a famous New York dealer has 
sold in several years was bought by 
Mr. Patterson. Cecil De Mille num- 
bers telescoping among his hobbies. 
No less than six members of the 
Du Pont family are interested in 
astronomy and have invested heav- 
ily in their hobby. 

But the telescope hobby is not 
confined to rich men. There are in- 
numerable like to 
study the heavens, who must be 
content with inexpensive instru- 


persons who 


ments. In fact, a raging hobby for 
several years is the construction of 
home-made telescopes. It is esti- 
mated there are at least 5,000 
amateurs in the United States who 
are making their own. Originally 
all telescopes were made by ama- 
teurs, but for the last couple of 
centuries the manufacturing of 
telescopes has been in the hands of 
regular instrument makers. 

The amateur interest in making 
them was revived shortly after the 
war by Russel W. Porter, ma- 
chinist in Springfield, Vermont. He 
organized the Telescope Makers of 
Springfield, consisting of a dozen 
men and one woman, who devoted 
their spare time to telescopemak- 
ing. A clubhouse and observatory 
was built on a hill outside of the 
town, which was christened Stella- 
fane. The hill was called Mount 
Porter. No new candidate was ad- 
mitted to the club until he had com- 
pleted his own telescope. 

The idea spread. Today there 
are thirty-five local clubs of this 
sort, some of them of considerable 
size. In the Pittsburgh Club, for 
example, almost every kind of busi- 
ness and profession is represented 
by at least one member. Quite a 
sizable industry has grown up to 
sell supplies to these amateur tele- 
scope makers. 

But probably the most amazing 


of all hobbies is the home workshop. 
The growth of interest in this 
hobby during the last few years 
has been sensational. The power 
tool industry for use by home 
craftsmen is only about twenty- 
five years old, but it has attained 
its real progress since the depres- 
sion. Power tools for home use is a 
depression People forgot 
their worries by taking up some 
absorbing hobby. The making of 
things in the seclusion of one’s own 
little workshop proved to be an al- 
depression-forgetter. 


baby. 


most ideal 
Hence, the power tool industry 
thrived, as never before. 

One who studies this industry 
as I have, however, will soon dis- 
cover that the depression was only 
a contributing factor in the suc- 
cess of the business. A much more 
potent cause of its growth is the 
enterprising job of sales promo- 
tion which several of the companies 
in the industry have done. 

The largest manufacturer in 
this field is the Walker-Turner 
Company of Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. We can better understand why 
this business has progressed so re- 
markably if we analyze in detail 
the methods of Walker-Turner. I 
select this company for analysis 
out of the twenty manufacturers 
that make up the industry, because 
it did not enter the field until 1928 
and in almost no time climbed into 
first place. Hence there must be 
something strikingly effective 
about its selling methods. 

The company started out by 
making parts for power tools. It 
attributes to this fact the subse- 
quent success that it has achieved. 
By getting mass distribution for 
its parts, it got its tools into the 
hands of hundreds of thousands of 
home craftsmen fans. Probably the 
majority of these were new cus- 
tomers. They had not been crafts- 
men hobbyists before. Innumerable 


persons, who (Continued on page 55) 
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Shainwald of Pabco 


(Continued from page 17) 


progenitor company of the present 
Paraffine organization had a crude 
factory, turning out asphalt paints 
and roofing. 

To the struggling young busi- 
ness, Mr. Shainwald brought two 
commodities of which it was in 
urgent need—financial ability and 
skill in management. He also 
brought certain qualities of mind 
and manner. His associates, look- 
ing back over the history of the 
company, including some rough 
spots along with the smooth, say 
that the outstanding characteris- 
tic of the Shainwald leadership 
has been his placid refusal to let 
temporary conditions cloud his 
long look ahead. 

There is nothing high-powered 
about Mr. Shainwald’s business 
methods. He has remained what 
he was—a careful accountant. His 
financial training taught him to 
visualize every business situation 
in terms of net profit, and that 


| principle has held Paraffine to a 


program of sound operation. 

When men from the field come 
in with the exciting news that com- 
petitors are going to take a big 
piece of business at cut prices, 
Mr. Shainwald smiles and says: 
“They can’t do it and stay in 
business. Let them have it!” In 
forty-three years, he has seen this 
happen over and over; few can 
remember now the names of the 
competitors who took handsome 
contracts through such tactics. 
The accountant’s mind never lets 
Mr. Shainwald see the fun of 
doing business without a profit. 

The same quality makes him ag- 
gressive and able to adapt his 
program when he sees, even in the 
far distance, a new profit oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Lowe, after watching his 
chief in action for three decades, 
says: “Time and again he has seen 
how Paraffine, by extending its 
operations to a new line, could 


strengthen its position and make 
money. First we made only paints 
and roofing; we added building 
paper and felts, definitely related 
to our manufacturing process. 
Then an opportunity came to go 
into paper board by buying a 
small mill, because we wanted to 
control a product that mill was 
making for the building field. 

“Before we finished, our first 
venture in paper board had led to 
a total investment of more than 
$10,000,000; and five mills were 
operating. It is now the most im- 
portant affiliated company of 
Paraffine and has many diversified 
interests itself. 

“In addition to this ability, he 
has the capacity to make others 
see the opportunity which at first 
was visible only to himself. He is 
the man who gets the money for 
new ventures. Repeatedly, in pri- 
vate conversation with me, he has 
estimated the sales and _ profits 
potentialities for a new product or 
market at a reasonable figure; 
then he has gone before our di- 
rectors and given them a figure a 
quarter or a third as large, be- 
cause of his innate conservatism ; 
but he has come out of the meeting 
with an enthusiastic okey, and 
Paraffine has gone into the new 
field to realize highly satisfactory 
returns. 

“There is one thing the man 
doesn’t know. He doesn’t know 
that anything is impossible. In the 
old days, it was like this: A big 
rush order comes from Sydney, 
Australia. The customer wants it 
put on the first boat. Our plant 
executives scratch their heads. I 
say to R. S., ‘I don’t see how it 
can be done.’ He says, ‘Of course, 
it can be done.’ He shows us how. 
And it is done. 

“Tt’s the same way now, on a 
different scale. In 1932, we found 
that we needed to add plain and 
jaspe linoleums to our line of floor 
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lion dollars, and although it was 
practically the bottom of the de- 
pression, Mr. Shainwald showed 
the need to the right men, and we 
got the money. This was only the 
start of what will some day be one 
of the most important ends of our 
business.” 

One of the cardinal tenets in 


| Mr. Shainwald’s business creed is 


fair treatment to all customers. 
Nothing original about that; any 
business would subscribe to it. But 
Paraffine applies it. 

There was, for instance, that 
historic time in 1906. In December 
1905, Paraffine had completed its 
new felt mill, and no longer de- 
pended on eastern sources of sup- 


| ply for the felt base on which it 


constructed its roofings. Four 
months later, disaster visited San 
Francisco. Paraffine’s offices and 
warehouse went up in flames with 
most of the city, but its felt mill, 
refinery and roofing plant across 
the bay were undamaged. 

San Francisco plunged at once 
into the titanic task of rebuilding. 
Anything that could be used in 
construction took on a premium 
value. Railroads and other ship- 
ping facilities were jammed with 
traffic, and hardly any heavy ma- 
terials could come through from 
the East. This was a rare oppor- 
tunity for Paraffine, having a vir- 
tual monopoly on the felt and 
roofing supply, and able to make 
immediate delivery. It could com- 
mand almost any price it liked. 

Did it cash in on this opportu- 
nity? No. Mr. Shainwald and 


| other executives of the company 
| decided that they would maintain 


their current prices, keep their 
plant running at capacity, and do 
what they could to meet the emer- 
gency. But to supply any one cus- 
tomer with all the goods he wanted 
would incur charges of favoritism ; 
therefore, they made another de- 
cision. They went over the books 
of the preceding year, totaled the 
purchases of each customer, di- 
vided the capacity of their mill 
into quotas based on each cus- 


coverings, then including only felt | 
base products. It took half a mil- | 
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A typical installation of G/W steel shelving in 
the general stores room of the University of 
Cincinnati. Shelving with doors is used for 
storing small parts. 
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tomer’s purchases in 1905, and 
supplied all of them on this basis 
at no advance in price. Not a 
roll was sold at a premium or al- 
lowed to go into any irregular 
trade channel. 

So, you see, Mr. Shainwald is 
no salesman. Ask him about the 
company’s sales policies, and he 
persists in getting off the track 
and telling about such incidents as 
this—and about being sure of a 
good product, and never experi- 
menting on the consumer; about 
treating all customers fairly and 
frankly; about establishing a 
planned policy and sticking to it. 
As if all that sort of thing had 
any connection with selling! 

Indeed, what Mr. Shainwald 





Why Can't We 





says is mostly a reaffirmation of 
fundamental maxims—merit in 
the product, fair and equal treat- 
ment of all, intelligent planning, 
common sense—all of which keen 
young moderns will immediately 
diagnose as “old stuff.” 

He has seen it extend its opera- 
tions to a wide variety of products 
for domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial use. He has seen it bring 
eight related companies together 
in the present corporate set-up. 
He has seen its manufacturing 
facilities spread across the Pacific 
and its sales activities encircle the 
world. He has seen it go through 
depression and emerge without 
showing a loss in any fiscal year. 
This old stuff has something! 


Modernize Manpower? 


(Continued from page 34) 


be acquired quickly and with ease. 
With these qualities given liberal 
range, no business can stagnate; 
without them none can continue to 
succeed. 

3. In order to accomplish these 
two reappraisals, and to incorpo- 
rate the results into the life of a 
going business, there needs to be 
a definite technique for renewal of 
personnel incorporated into the 
human relationship of a business ; 
and this should be carefully plan- 
ned as is the routine production 
technique concerned with maintain- 
ing plant output. The adequate 
performance of the day’s work does 
not provide for a renewal of the hu- 
man energies of the business. When 
the Grand Central Station in New 
York, a generation ago, needed 
renewal, nobody thought that by 
prompt dispatching of each day’s 
schedule of trains a bigger and bet- 
ter station could be built. The two 
jobs were recognized as distinct, 
even though they needed to be car- 
ried out side by side and at the 


same time. In the same way, no 
going business with a daily sched- 
ule to perform can prepare for the 
future except by paralleling its 
operating technique with provision 
for personnel reconstruction. 

4. Back of this group of reap- 
praisals of familiar elements in a 
going business lies the need for a 
new appreciation of the relation- 
ship between living and learning, 
between experience and wisdom, 
thought and judgment, action and 
skill. In short, what is needed is a 
new realization of the educational 
nature of all business—its respon- 
sibility to insure its own continued 
existence ; its obligation to use the 
best of its mature personnel’s ex- 
perience, and its need, for selfish 
reasons if for no other, to keep th: 
new recruits flowing steadily for- 
ward as fast as they are ready and 
as slowly as the business requires, 
but steadily and with certainty. 
What is called for is a continuous 
process of leading out those quali- 
ties indispensable to continued life. 
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The Sales Boom 
in Hobby Goods 


(Continued from page 51) 


always wanted power tools but 
could not afford them, now could 
set up a workshop in some corner 
of their homes. 

To this vastly expanded hobby 
market, the Walker-Turner Com- 
pany proceeded to direct a mer- 
chandising campaign that could 
not be denied. Having tremend- 
ously increased the number of units 
in its market, the next step in its 
promotional drive was to trade-up. 
It dropped the parts business, and 
put out fully integrated tools. It 
kept constantly redesigning and 
improving its line and, like the 
automobile manufacturers, it of- 
fers new models yearly. These 
annual changes are costly, but they 
enable Walker-Turner to keep 
miles ahead of its competitors. The 
new models are really new models, 
not old models dressed up with 
novel gadgets. 

The bringing out of a redesigned 
line every twelve months creates a 
difficult good-will situation. The 
purchaser of the latest model in 
January is sometimes chagrined to 
see a still later model brought out 
in September. He may postpone 
buying again, seeking assurance 
that no new model will be offered 
after he purchases. 

The company has not only met 
this objection, but actually capi- 
talizes it. It uses much the same 
argument that the automobile 
manufacturer uses. It points out 
that the intrinsic worth of the ma- 
chine was not altered by the addi- 
tion of the newer model, that a 
maximum of value was built into 
the old model, as well as into the 
new, and that if the prospect 
waited for the very last word in 
power tools, he would aiways have 
to keep on waiting and never would 
be able to indulge in his hobby. 

Walker-Turner produces its line 
in three different price ranges. 





This is another policy that is de- 
signed to broaden the power tool 
market. Presumably, there 
about three times as many pros- 
pects for a line of three price levels, 
than for a one grade line. The most 
popular line is the middle-price one, 
which lists about $20 per unit. 
This alert manufacturer always 
aims his merchandising to get his 


are 


customers wanting 
tools. Seldom are sales of complete 
workshops made. Most buyers start 
with one machine, usually a jig or 
scroll saw, a drill press or a lathe. 
With this start, the workshop is 
assembled unit by unit and through 
the years. Eighty per cent of the 
company’s sold to 
adults, mostly business men. 


more power 


business is 


This concern leaves no stone un- 
turned to keep the home workshop 
hobby from being just a fad. Every 
effort is made to recruit new follow- 
ers of the hobby—through adver- 
tising, shows, 
demonstrations, of 
manuals, etc. By means of this 
educational work, thousands of 
men are annually brought into the 
ranks of the craftsmen, 
enough to offset vastly the com- 
paratively few who each year may 


participation in 
distribution 


home 


lose their enthusiasm for the hobby. 
This of 
course, not only increases the num- 
ber of the company’s customers, 


educational program, 


but even more important, it keeps 
power tool users from losing their 
enthusiasm. 

There seems to be something 
about the home craftsman hobby 
that appeals to successful men in 
all walks of life. Deems Taylor, 
Lowell Thomas, George Lott, 
Alvan Macauley, Tony Wons, Joe 
Penner, Admiral Byrd, Phillips 
Lord, Oscar of the Waldorf are a 
few of the celebrities who find re- 
laxation in their workshops. D. M. 
Bauer, advertising manager of At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, echoed the feelings of these 
men, when he said to me, “My shop 
has been a great source of pleasure 
to me, and has helped to clear the 
cogwheels out of my head when I 
get home at night.” 
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paid. (We pay postage on orders accom- 
panied by remittance.) 
Name 

Address 

City and State 


Position 


Company med. 5-36 | 
(Sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only) ! 
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For the Attention of 









Controller 








Auditor 








Sales Manager 











Sales Promotion Manager 











Advertising Manager 











Credit Manager 











Office Manager 









A Collection Idea 
e With a hick 


A. D. Hart, treasurer, the Morgan 
Silver Plate Company, sends this collec- 
tion letter which he has found highly 
successful. He explains that it is prob- 
ably applicable only to small businesses. 

Gentlemen: 


Bills due September 10 . . .$2526.49 
Cash on Hand September 4 . 1708.49 
To raise by September 10 . . 818.00 


That is my particular job today—to 
figure out ways and means of raising 
$818.00 between now and next Tuesday. 
My best bet is to go “gold mining” among 
our accounts receivable and I’ve picked 
your account as a likely “prospect” be- 
cause— 

The oldest invoice goes back to Novem- 
ber 17, 1934. 

Your last remittance was received 
January 1, 1935. 

And the balance amounts to $105.17. 

A check on account will be like finding 
a real “nugget” to me. Make it as large 
as you can, or as little as you have to, 
but please send us something by return 
mail. 

Gratefully yours, 
Tue Morcan Sttver Pirate Company 


Time-Saver in Billing 
e Department 


We do not post any folio or bill num- 
ber when posting our invoices. Before we 
start to post we sort our bills into an 
“A” to “Z” distributor of twenty-six 
divisions, thus bringing them into rough 
alphabetical order. We then offset our 
loose-leaf accounts receivable cards in 
their respective trays and when ready 
to post we take the tray to the bookkeep- 
ing machine and proceed to post. 

After posting, these bills are filed away 
in the same rough alphabetical manner 
with the only index being a tab attached 
to the top bill which corresponds to the 
date of the bills. 

We have found from experience that 

















Ideas to Pass Along 


After reading these money-saving, business-building ideas 
pass them along to other executives and department heads 
for action. If you find these suggestions helpful, remember 
that other readers would be helped by reading a brief de- 
scription of ideas you have found helpful and successful 


there are only about three or four of 
these bills referred to daily and as long 
as you have the date posted, you can 
quickly find the bill you are after. We 
have about 250 bills each day.—W. H. 
Faertu, controller, The Bristol Company. 


Lower Order-Writing 
e Costs 


Ours is a wholesale business and, of 
course, orders come in in various shapes 
and forms. These orders have to be 
written up on our regular house form 
before going to the warehouse to be 
filled. 

Several years ago we inaugurated a 
policy of furnishing our salesmen with 
the same forms which we use to send to 
our warehouse, and they write up their 
orders on these forms. This method saves 
us considerable work in our office each 
day. 

Ours is not a large business, but for 
anyone who has traveling representatives 
and also who does not have some system 
making it unnecessary to write up orders 
each morning, can save a considerable 
amount of work by having salesmen write 
all orders on regular house forms.—J. B. 
Terry, Terry-Durin Company. 


Maintenance Cards Prevent 
e Excessive Costs 


For three years the Pacific Greyhound 
Lines has been using a card which enables 
it to detect cost abnormalities and save 
thousands of dollars. 

“The card is a centralized record kept 
in this office, permitting the accounting 
department to detect flaws and report 
them to the superintendent of mainte- 
nance,” W. C. Hunrick, manager of the 
accounting department, explained at the 
general offices in San Francisco. 

“There is a card for each new car 
showing replacement costs, also gas and 
oil consumption. For instance on a new 


type of car purchased there might be 
some mechanical flaw. Suppose the bus 
is repaired in San Francisco and again 
in Portland. These shops would have 
nothing in common on the car, but our 
maintenance card would bring to light 
the fact that something was wrong. 

“The figures are taken from reports 
sent here by shop superintendents all 
along the line. They are first entered on 
Hollerith cards then transferred to the 
maintenance card. Through this record 
we have avoided keeping high cost cars 
in service when repairs are needed. 

“On gas and oil, abnormal consump- 
tion indicates that the carburetor or some 
other part needs adjustment.” 


Big Buyer Urges 
e}. Salesmen to Call 


At the Jones Store, Kansas City, 
Missouri, manufacturers’ representatives 
are not only welcome, but their visits are 
invited. 

Recently, two thousand postcards were 
sent to manufacturers throughout the 
country, stating that the Jones Store was 
interested in the recipient’s merchandise, 
and had instructed all buyers to welcome 
their representatives to Kansas City; fur- 
ther, that buyers were glad to be called 
on at any time by such representatives and 
would arrange interviews to suit their 
convenience. 

States Charles E. Snell, vice president, 
“There are no longer ‘buying hours’ at 
Jones’, and no one is told that we aren’t 
interested. We are interested, and in the 
product of any and every manufacturer, 
and our buyers are ready and willing to 
see their representatives at any time of 
the day or night, or on Sunday. We want 
them to make the Jones Store their head- 
quarters in Kansas City. Our invitation is 
absolutely without restrictions.” 

Further facilitating cooperation be- 
tween buyers and manufacturers is 4 
weekly visit to a manufacturing plant in 
the city by a group of executives and 
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buyers of the Jones Store. Visits have 
been made to the plants of such firms as 
the Hall Stationery Company, Lee Over- 
all, Loose-Wiles Biscuit and Cudahy 
Packing Companies. 

“This,” explained H. E. Whetro, adver- 
tising manager, “besides increasing the 
friendly relations between the personnel 
of the store and that of the manufac- 
turers, has educational benefits for the 
buyers. They are taken through the plants 
to see the whole course of operations in 
the making of various items.” 


( \ GCheck-Up Plan 
e Helps Salesmen 


The time for ordering our products is 
about the same each year, depending, of 
course, on the territory. It has been a 
custom with us for years to furnish sales- 
men each week with a list of customers 
and orders to date as compared with the 
same period of the preceding year. This 
pointed out weekly to the salesmen, cus- 
tomers who were running behind and 
those ahead of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

The simple change of comparing the 
first week of the month this year with 
the second week of the month last year 
put salesmen on their toes and showed 
them not only how to route themselves for 
the coming week, but where to go after 
business rather than calling it to their 
attention after the business had been lost. 
At the same time, this report showed 
that while the total business might be 
ahead of the same period of the preced- 
ing year, some good accounts were about 
to fall behind. In some cases the aver- 
age was largely from new accounts. By 
changing comparisons, salesmen directed 
their attention to those customers who 
might be behind next week, and the re- 
sult was that few were behind at the 
expiration of the true comparative dates. 

We now find salesmen go directly after 
business rather than just making calls at 
the company’s expense and doubling back 
to see why a certain business was lost, 
which is sad news to any sales manager 
and very costly to the company paying 
for such an alibi—W. H. Ray, F. S. 
Royster Guano Company. 


New Use for Inter- 
e Departmental Letterheads 


The Muralo Company, of Staten Island, 
New York, largest exclusive water paint 
manufacturers in this country, uses a 
typical inter-department letterhead. It is 
printed in flaming red letters on white 
stock. “To be used for organization cor- 
respondence only” is a conspicuous slogan 
at the top of the sheet. 

The form is ordinarily used for corre- 
spondence with salesmen, with branches, 
or with anyone directly associated with 
the company. However, some time ago a 
letter was accidentally sent to a whole- 
saler on one of these forms. Later the 
wholesaler told the salesman who calls 





on him how pleased he was to be regarded 
as a member of the Muralo family. Now 
the company uses these inter-departmen- 
tal letterheads when writing any good 
customer. The effect is the same as on 
the company that got the accidental let- 
ter-—they are all flattered to be counted 
a part of the organization, which, of 
course, they really are. —JoHNn ALLEN 
Morpny. 


& 
8 A Live Monkey 
e Boosts Sales 


Every four weeks, the forty-seven 
store managers of the Eba grocery chain, 
Seattle, compete in a business increase 
contest. The booby prize, a live monkey, 
is the “reward” passed on to the store 
manager having the smallest increase for 
this period of time, and the only way he 
can rid himself of his unwanted pet is to 
increase his sales during the next four- 
week period. 

The rules of the contest are that the 
manager getting the monkey wished on 
him must take it home and feed it and 
cherish it as his own. He must, moreover, 
take it to all Eba meetings, picnics and 
social affairs. 

Of course, store managers like to own 
this monkey about the way they’d long for 
a case of measles. Mrs. Store Manager 
emphatically doesn’t like this monkey 
business either, thereby engendering pro- 
motional pressure from the home base! 


Every Delivery 
e an Advertisement 


Martin H. Ray of New York sends this 
idea which he noticed on a New York 
subway train. 

A young man carrying ten boxes of 
envelopes set them down in a prominent 
place in the car. On the side of one of 
the packages was this poster in easily 
readable type: 

This is a special delivery of good en- 

velopes, being rushed out by Gray 

Envelope Company, Brooklyn, so 

that some tardy customer will not be 

disappointed. 

The young man had evidently been 
instructed to move from car to car. Fifty 
more people have read Gray’s message! 


* 
] Extra Business 

(). From Visitors 

If you are a member of an association 
holding a convention in Chicago you will 
receive, a few days before convention 
time, a very friendly letter from Marshall 
Field and Company, welcoming you to 
their store, inviting you to pay them a 
visit, offering you the many convenience 
facilities of the organization. While there 
is no possible way to check results the 
plan has created enough comment to 
prove that it is highly profitable. Names 
and lists are obtained from association 
secretaries and directories. 








HELPS SELL YOUR 
PRODUCTS 


Carries Conveniently — Compactly 
Displays Attractively 





Sales Ideas That Build Business 

Free to Executives 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 
‘*Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 
Cases for 35 Years” 








FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 
Start 1936 right by using the new improved 
flexible paper fastener. Send 85c for box of 
50. Free samples. 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. (Co. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















DOES IT’ (}\) 
LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO 


SEAL MONET 


ON LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 


Yes, Sir, Concentration does it! By ConceNTRAT- 
ING on one job and doing it well, we have built up 
a nation-wide business on Lithographed Letter- 
heads—and a volume that enables us to offer 
UNBELIEVABLY Low Prices! Yet we never vary 
from the Quatity STANDARD. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Portfolio 


You are invited to See ror Yoursetr just how 
and why we save money for our customers . . . 
why we believe we can save money for You. 
Merely pin the coupon below to your business 
letterhead and you'll receive Free our Portfolio 
showing samples of our work—and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 


_— oe is niennchne Regie 
Untiversat Lito. & Stationery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Yes—I would Like to have that 
new Portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terheads, also price list. You may send them 
both Free—and without obligation. 


My Name Is 


NN 66 dares se deceudnenedvandees 


Address 


Sper ‘ .. Slate. 


PCRS SSAA Sanee 
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RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES fo "ens 





Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 


. Offset brackets permit independent free- 
dom of movement for center swing type 
ventilators—insure perfect ventilation with- 
out draughts and wind. 

. 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 

. Permanent metal-to-metal installation, pre- 
vents all loosening due to vibration of walls 
or ceiling. 

. 80% to 40% more light and air. 

. Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 

. Made of selected basswood strips, woven 
parallel with hard twist seine twine; at- 
tractive fast colors add smart, businesslike 
appearance. 

7. Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 


Send for measuring chart. You incur no 
obligation in asking us to quote price. 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Industrial Division 
1057 So. Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 


wr soe 


Qo mam 








The Vul-Cot line is styled for practical busi- 
ness use. Made of National H-A-R-D Vul- 
canized Fibre—from the double-rolled top 
to the sturdy, flanged bottom. Will not chip, 
dent, crack or rust. No sharp edges. Solid 
sides and bottom. Vul-Cot is the standard 
wastebasket in 87 per cent of business 
offices in America. Look beside your desk! 
Vul-Cot wastebaskets in olive-green, 
maroon-brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO.) 


Wilmington, Delaware 








| 
| 
| 
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New Ideas for Cutting 





- | Desks 


Commercial Furniture should become 
the patron saint and everlasting friend 
of every woman in offices, for this com- 
pany has brought out wooden desks 
which end the torn-stocking hazard. By 
means of two strips of rubber embedded 
in the pedestal legs of their desks there 
will be no more torn stockings and no 
more necessity to stick court plaster 
along the desk legs. Almost equally im- 
portant is the fact that chairs when 
banged against desks will strike this rub- 
ber instead of the wood. 


Check Writers and Protectors 


The Todd Company has just produced 
an electric, high-speed check protector, 
especially designed for writing payroll, 
dividend and general disbursement checks. 
It is a seven bank, keyboard operated, 
single check belt feed machine, capable 
of an hourly volume of 1,500 checks of 
different denominations, or 2,500 identical 
checks under the manipulation of the 
average operator. It is designed to work 
in tandem with a redesigned Blue Streak 
check signer. 

Coincident with the release of the elec- 
tric machines the company also announces 
a seven bank hand model Protectograph, 
a refinement of the previous nine bank 
machine. It is especially designed for the 
small retailer, industrialist or professional 
man. Wayne Manufacturing Company 
announces a small check writer, low 





Office Gosts 


priced, designed for small users. It is hand 
operated and works something like a 
hand punch, You merely insert the check, 
turn the dial and press the handles to- 
gether and the check is written. 


e 
Desk Trays 


Rotary Desk Corporation announces a 
set of new molded letter trays of Bake 
lite. Three trays come in a set; they are 
mounted on a chromium plated post which 
clamps firmly to any office desk or table 
Each tray may be rotated easily, thus 
providing free access to any papers or 
letters in the lower units. They are made 
of Bakelite molded in mahogany, walnut, 
oak and black to harmonize with various 
desk finishes. 





Visible Record Books 


Globe-Wernicke has just brought out 
an inexpensive visible record book which 
offers an ideal method of keeping rec 
ords required by small business men, 
executives, salesmen and _professiona! 
men. The book is substantially made of 
metal with black leather cover. It is com 
pact, light in weight, and may be carried 
anywhere or kept in a desk drawer. Size 
124%, by 9 by 1% inches; capacity fifty, 
cards. Metal cover plates provide smoot! 
writing surface and hold cards flat. Stock 
record control is provided by the Globe 
Wernicke offset feature and color signa! 
ing for quick reference. 


Figuring Machines 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has recently brought out a small 10-key 
figuring machine, taking up no more desk 
space than half a letterhead. It adds, 
subtracts, divides and multiplies. It is 
particularly designed to furnish a low- 
priced machine for small store, office, 
professional or personal use. 
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Chairs 


Ten new models in the line of more 
than one hundred aluminum feather- 
weight chairs fabricated by the General 
Fireproofing Company have _ recently 
been added by this company. Light in 
weight, welded joints, scientific comfort, 
no fire hazards, removable upholstery are 
some of the chief features of this line of 
chairs. 





Scales 


Triner Scale Company announces a new 
combination scoop and parcel post scale, 
especially designed for weighing nails, 
powders, seed, chemicals, rivets, nuts, 
bolts, boxes and packages. It is a beam 
type scale with a parcel post rate com- 
puting slide chart below the brass beam. 
It is especially easy to operate. 


Round Cornering Machines 


L. A. S. Christie Company has just 
begun to market the Everkeen Corne- 
Rounder, a device which quickly rounds 
the corners of one to fifty sheets of paper 
or cards at a stroke. Round cornering, as 
all office managers know, eliminates tear- 
ing and wearing of paper corners. Ledger 
sheets, binder inserts, financial state- 
ments, etc., are said to wear longer and 
appear better when corners are rounded. 
It is operated manually and is quick and 
simple to manipulate. 











USE 
the COU 


significant info 


coupon now. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 East Ohio St., Chi 


with the current issue. 


a 
AB-536 





Company............ 


Address............. 





PON 


If you are interested in advertising and selling, 
but haven't time to wade through hundreds of 
pages of material to get the information you 


need, use the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


It will bring you the next 52 issues of ADVER- 
TISING AGE, a weekly newspaper which in- 
variably has the FIRST news of every important 
and significant development in advertising, in 
marketing, in the technique of selling. And 
this vital information is all presented in NEWS 
style that makes it easy to skim the cream off 
the news that is of importance to you in fifteen 


or twenty minutes a week. 


A staff of more than 60 editors and correspond- 
ents, in every important marketing center in the 
United States and Canada gathers this fresh, 


information 


rmation for you 


that often can be obtained in no other way. 


And the price is only $1 for 52 issues. Use the 


ADVERTISING AGE 


100 EAST OHIO STREET « 


cago 





CHICAGO 


V 


Attached is one dollar. Please send ADVERTISING AGE for one year starting 
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TO MAKE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
A PLEASURE ** | 


Everyone at the Mayfair takes real pleasure in 
the business of making your business a pleasure 
—in helping you look your best, feel your best 
and do your best while you are transacting busi- 
ness in Saint Louis. That’s the Mayfair idea of 
the hotel business. Because you ‘are more than 
“a name and a room number” to those on the Tue Mayrarr Room, THE 
Mayfair staff, you always find it a pleasant place F 
to come to, to stay in, and to return to. 


Rates: 50% of all rooms for $3.50 or 
less, single, $5.00 or less, double 
Each with private bath. 


tote (Daufair mee 


HOTEL LENNOX — Only One Block Over — Same Management 





\ NY 


3 Restaurants \ 
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HoFsrau and the COFFEE 
GRILL... Air-conditioned 
lobbies, lounges and restau- 

\\. rants — Garage Service. # 
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These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 
File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 
File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 
File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 844 x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 











THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers - 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


-" 
250 “BELL RINGING” 


SALES LETTERS 
Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, etc. 


Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50—Sent on approval to 
Business Executives—C.O.D. to others 
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Small Paper Sheeter Enters 
Duplicating Machine Field 


A small and practical paper sheeter 
for use with mimeographs, multigraphs, 
multiliths and other small rotary dupli- 
cating equipment was formally presented 
to the office machines field at a demon- 
stration held in Los Angeles recently. The 
sheeter, known as the Mark-O-Feed, is 
a combination paper cutter and feeder 
which will take any of the standard sten- 
cil-and-ink, type-and-ribbon or small off- 
set printing equipment, thereby making 
one complete unit for the production of 
duplicate impressions from paper on a 
roll to the finished sheet. 

The Mark-O-Feed, made by the Mark- 
O-Feed Company, will take a roll of paper 
in any width from ticker tape up to 9 
inches and 21 inches in diameter. By 
means of a simple adjustment it will de- 
liver printed sheets in 10, 11, 12, 13 or 
14 inch lengths and at production speeds 
up to twenty thousand per hour. 

Most of the ills that usually infest new 
equipment of this sort had been elimi- 
nated. After feeding a roll of paper into 
the Mark-O-Feed and turning on the 
power, the operator stepped aside and 
the machine cut and fed individual sheets 
into its companion mimeograph with me- 
ticulous precision. Random sheets picked 
here and there disclosed that each one 
was identical in size and cut perfectly 
square on each end. 

An unusual bit of interest and a test 
that quite definitely displayed the capa- 
bilities of the Mark-O-Feed was injected 
into the demonstration when a represen- 
tative of a paper house produced a roll 
of cellophane. As this was meant for a 
test of the Mark-O-Feed alone, the 
mimeograph was disconnected, and the 
roll of cellophane substituted for the 
paper. Same results, same speeds, same 
meticulous precision in cutting, with no 
adjustment of the cutting mechanism 
other than for length of sheet. A roll of 
tissue as well as a roll of light bristol 
were threaded into the Mark-O-Feed 
which cut them into precise sheets with 
equal alacrity. Any stock duplicator can 
be attached to the Mark-O-Feed with- 
out any changes in its design. 


Filing Chaos in Art 
Departments Ended 


Advertising men, architects, shop super- 
intendents, draughtsmen and others who 
must file large numbers of drawings, all 
in assorted sizes, shapes and thicknesses, 
will be delighted with the new Cello-Clip 
files, a new and vastly improved vertical 
filing system for drawings, just put on 
the market. 

Large pockets, of strong, tough, red 
rope fibre stock, open at each end and 
uniform in size, are suspended by Cello- 
Clips, which hang from horizontal rods 
in a steel cabinet. The clips are punched 
and slit from center to upper edge so 
they can be easily snapped on or off 
the rods. Each pocket will hold a num- 
ber of pieces of art work—usually enough 
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featuring — 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 
Prepared, and Reasonable Rates 


In Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus it’s 

The NEIL HOUSE 
In Dayton it’s 

The BILTMORE 
In Akron it’s 

The MAYFLOWER 


In Toledo it’s 
The NEW SECOR 


In Savannah (Ga.) it’s 
The General Oglethorpe 


“On Wilmington Island” 
In Augusta (Ga.) it’s 
The BON-AIR 


America’s Most Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 


In Miami Beach it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 





iF leleme cele. 6. 
with BATH, RADIO 


oe Pele) 


from sin 4G 
AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- 
sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 
one of Gotham’s largest and 
newest hotels, offers you 
superior accommodations for 
your hotel dollar in NewYork. 
@ One block to Times Square... 

- 3 blocks to Sth Avenue...8 min- - 
utes to Wall Street...69 theatres 
within 6 blocks. 

@ 32 stories of sunshine...three 
_ fine restaurants to choose from — 
_ NEW YORK’S 4 STAR HOTEL 
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44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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for a complete advertising job, such as 
direct-mail piece, broadside, booklet, 
newspaper campaign or small catalog. 
Extra large sheets mounted on heavy 
board are individually suspended. Index- 
ing may be provided by special Globe- 
Wernicke guides with protruding angu- 
lar celluloid tabs indexed to suit indi- 
vidual filing requirements. 

According to C. W. Hamilton, sales 
promotion manager, “Cello-Clip files for 
blueprints, tracings, maps, and other 
large sheets have been used by federal, 
state, county and municipal governments, 
as well as hundreds of industrial con- 
cerns for several years. While the use of 
this filing system for advertising art 
work is comparatively new, it has been 
thoroughly tested by several large adver- 
tising departments. Cello-Clip files have 
many distinct advantages that save time, 
work and valuable floor space. This 
equipment protects valuable art work 
from loss, damage, or becoming misplaced, 
yet any item is promptly located and 
available for reference or use.” 


TRAVEL NOTES 


Ideal Business Vacation 
Time Is May or June 


WITH the vacation season at full tide 
in July and August, accommodations in 
almost every well-known vacation spot 
during these two months are going to be 
at a premium in 1936, Prices will be tilted 
and facilities will be taxed. Hence many 
business men will slip away in May or 
June for a brief respite and rest before 
the crowds surge over the hills, mountains 
and beaches. 

Zion National Park in southern Utah, 
right at the Nevada state line, is an ex- 
cellent May and June vacation spot. Spec- 
tacular scenery, territory as yet unspoiled 
by hordes of tourists, and good weather 
these two months, combine tv give unusual 
attractiveness to the business man who 
has already “been everywhere.” There are 
good motor roads from Salt Lake. 


Texas Centennial 
Opens in June 


WITH almost every little town and ham- 
let in Texas staging some sort of a cen- 
tennial celebration, Texas offers many at- 
tractions to the vacationist this summer. 
While many of these local celebrations 
will be interesting the big event is at 
Dallas and opens early in June. Indica- 
tions are that it will be quite a fair, per- 
haps rivaling, in some ways at least, the 
big event which began in Chicago three 
years ago. 

For a city of its population (260,475) 
Dallas is well supplied with good hotels. 
For first choice it is really a toss-up be- 
tween the Adolphus and the Baker. The 


Adolphus with 825 rooms is now one of 


All New York 


\y 


is just a step from the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., New York City 


Have more money left for shopping and 
sight-seeing. Stay at the Hotel Montclair 
...one of New York’s newest and largest 
hotels. Convenient to the Grand Central 
Zone, smart shops, theatres, Fifth, Madi- 
son, Park Avenues, Radio City! 800 inex- 
pensive outside rooms. 


* Only $2.50 


for an outside room with bath, shower 
and radio. $3.50 for a double room 


Casino Montclair 
Dine and dance inexpensively amid gay, beautiful 
surroundings. Dinner from $1.25, Luncheon from 65c 





3000 ouTsiDe ROOMS 3ooo BatTus 25° yp 


DIRECTORY of DIRECTORIES 


describes over 400 class and 








trade directories suitable for 
compiling mailing lists. Valuable 
for compiling your own lists. 


Price $1.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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Scales 


Binders 





“TRINER-GRAINS " 


Postage for first-class 
mail and air-mail costs 
from 32c to 96c a 
pound today. 


When mailing letters, do you 
guess as to postage or do ne 
know? When your scale 
not give a positivel accurate 
indication within a few grains, 
you must guess—and 4c to 6c 
/ postage is used where 2c or 3c 
4 is enough. Air-mail is 6c for 
the first ounce but 6c addi- 
i tional for a piece weighing but 
SAND\E mer afew GRAINS more. 
With parcel post charges at a flatrate per pound 
or fraction, a small fraction of an ounce makes 
a difference of a full pound rate of postage. 
Ordinary scales can’t catch this—and Ic to llc 
in postage is thrown away on many parcels. 
New Triner models have been designed to 10-GRAIN ac- 
curacy. Uncle Sam uses them tocheck for sufficient postage. 
Why not you, to prevent waste? 
OVER a ay TRINER SCALES IN USE 
N U. S. POST OFFICES 
TRINER SCALES for Parcel Post, First Class Mail, Ex- 
press, Counting, Hardware, Food Products, Laundries Candy, 
Mfr’s, Production, Stock, Shipping and Receiving Rooms. 


TRINER SALES CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Authorized Distributors in Principal Cities 


Card Advertiser 


GET MORE BUSINESS 


2 USE POST-CARD ADS 8 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the 
eards yourself —all operations —on a simple 
little machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 
. - you have no cuts to buy or type to set. Busi- 

nesses of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- (¢ 

facturers, Wholesalers—are rapidly 

discovering the big results from 

post-card messages sent to cus- 

tomers and prospects. 

Cardvertiser models 

from $60 to $150. Write 

on business stationery 

and receive sample 

cards your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Index Tabs 


XALL 














Roe INDEX TARE 


‘Stat 4 -y 


4 INDEXING + “CEL DEX’ 
CELUDEX CORP. I Main treet BROOKLYN. "NEW YORK 


Write for Samples—Dept. 46 





Direct-Mail Specialties 


DIRECT-MAIL RETURNS INCREASED! 


NEW, Patented, Advertising Blotter has Busi- 
ness Reply Card BUILT-IN! Blotter never 
discarded, lives indefinitely. Prospects send 
back reply cards immediately or weeks later. 
Mails for 1c. Greatest direct-mail buy on the 
market. Write for FREE SAMPLES ; mention 
your printer. 


REPLY-O-BLOTTERS 
225 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 








NEW FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDER 


CUTS BINDER COSTS IN HALF 


@ SAVE 50% by adopting the JOYCE Double 
Duty Self Binder. Serves for current use... 
then does Double Duty as a storage binder, and 
is made to fit any size sheet or form. 


@ Bind your Loose Leaf Records yourself in 
your own office. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send us sample sheet showing 
size of holes and punchings and we'll make up 
a sample binder for a trial in your office. Or 
write today for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50%.” 


and it ALWAYS opens flat 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 





Folding Chairs 


STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Solve your port- 
able seating prob- 
lem with these 
durable, comfort- 
able and safe 
Lyon Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs. 
Ask for Bulletin 
83 








LYON METAL PRODUCTS, Incorporated 
334 Montgomery St. Aurora, Illinois 














Stock Cuts 


CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 














Expense Books 








YOUR SALESMEN 
Deserve the best. Supply them with 
BEACH’S “COMMON SENSE” 
EXPENSE BOOKS 
Get them from your stationer or write us for 
sample and prices 
BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 
1351 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 














Mail Sales Promotion 


COPY FOR MAIL ADVERTISING 
—nothing else—dream it by night and write 
it by day. What are you selling? 

JED SCARBORO 
10 Wetmore Ave. Maplewood, N. J. 

















the Ralph Hitz chain; you find the same 
service there you may have become ac- 
customed to at the New Yorker, Book 
Cadillac, Netherland Plaza and at other 
Hitz hotels. The Baker is also a unit in 
a chain, which operates, among others, 
the Texas at Ft. Worth. Just across from 
the Union Station at Dallas, which isn’t 
far from the downtown district, and is in 
the wholesale district is the Jefferson, a 
450 room popular priced hotel. Of course 
we cannot guarantee prices during the 
fair, but it is popular priced at other 
times, at least. Then there are the Hilton, 
Cliff Towers, Melrose, Sanger, Southland, 
Stoneleigh Court and the Waldorf and 
several other smaller hotels. 


Great Lakes Exposition 
at Cleveland 


UNWILLING to let all the spotlight of 
publicity shine on Texas, Cleveland is 
staging the Great Lakes Exposition from 
June 27 to October 4, 1936. Several well- 
known national organizations have signed 
contracts to exhibit there. Among them 
are, H. J. Heinz Company, the Carey 
Company, General Electric Company, 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Ford Motor 
Company, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Bendix Westing- 
house Auto Air Brake Company, and 
others. 

Expenditures totaling $2,000,000 have 
been contracted for, including the $1,400,- 
000 for permanent improvements on 
Cleveland’s lake front which will be 
rushed to completion before June 27. The 
exposition management has let contracts 
for $550,000 worth of construction, in- 
cluding a Hall of Progress, Automotive 
building, Horticultural building. 


New Schedule for Sunset 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC announces that 
beginning May 3 the good old Sunset 
Limited, longest passenger train run in 
this country (we believe), will resume its 
pre-depression schedule, leaving from San 
Francisco at 6:45 p.m., arriving in New 
Orleans on the third night. Since 1932 
this train operated only to Los Angeles. 
The Argonaut will take the discontinued 
schedule of the Sunset. 

Both these trains will be fully air-con- 
ditioned throughout. Running from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles, thence across 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, these 
trains take passengers across one of the 
most colorful, scenic and historic stretches 
of country in America. 


Time Confusion Once More 


SINCE American cities have determined 
to out-Joshua, Joshua by their persistent 
attempts to make the sun stand still, 

to save time by stopping clocks, begin no 
trip this summer, make no plans for 
morning calls until you know whether a 
city is operating on daylight saving, east- 
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ern standard, eastern daylight-saving, 
western daylight-saving, or just plain 
mountain time. 

It makes little difference where a city 
is located. Maps cease to mean anything 
when city fathers decide to enact a new 
ordinance calling for time standards 
which really belong to another city 200 to 
500 miles east. Chicago, for instance, is 
on eastern standard time though it doesn’t 
belong there by half a day’s journey. 
Trains, in their genial, old-fashioned com- 
mon sense, continue to operate on stand- 
ard time. 


Sales and Advertising 
Conferences 


FIRST annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives will 
be held Friday and Saturday May 29-30 
at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis. Bernard 
Lichtenberg, secretary, reports that an 
important and distinctive program is now 
being completed. 

A sales executive’s conference will also 
be a feature of the 32nd annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America, held in Boston June 28 to July 
2. This will be one of fifteen group meet- 
ings to be held on June 30. It will be 
organized by the International Associa- 
tion of Sales Executives. 

In addition to this conference there will 
also be a number of other advertising 
group conferences, including an industrial 
marketing conference under the direc- 
tion of Associated Business Papers and 
the Technical Advertising Association of 
Boston. 


Air-Minded Sales Managers 


BY LONG odds, we are told, the highest 
percentage of air travelers are business 
bent. Greatest number of these air trav- 
elers are sales managers. G. C. Pound, 
vice president and general sales manager 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company is one of 
these air-minded sales executives who flies 
with the greatest of ease. Recently on a 
jump from San Diego, California, to 
Portland, Oregon, he arrived in Portland, 
after a night flight from San Diego, went 
to his hotel, and then to the Kraft office 
before the local Kraft man left home. 
Mr. Pound called his local man and 
kidded him a bit about his previous 
claims to being such an early riser. (They 
start early in produce and allied busi- 
nesses.) The Portland branch man _ hur- 
ried down and all Portland business was 
quickly transacted in time for Mr. Pound 
to board another plane. 

Of particular advantage in plane 
travel, Mr. Pound declares is the fact 
that business men, particularly western 
business men, have become accustomed 
to adjusting their schedules to plane 
schedules, respecting the visitor’s need for 
speedy work, and accurate time schedules. 
This alone is a great time saver, he states, 
because it eliminates unnecessary losses 
of time which so often prevailed when 
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Engraved Stationery 
Gives Prestige 


Through selling direct to the user, use 
of modern machinery and improved 
methods of engraving, we are able to 
offer you 
GENUINE STEEL 
ENGRAVED LETTERHEADS 


at prices that compare favorably with 
ordinary flat printing. 

Our Proposition. We will promptly 
send you a beautifully sketched design, 
paper samples and quotations for a 
modern letterhead. Just pin a dollar to 
your present letterhead to partly cover 
the cost of sketch. Send it today. 


WHITEHALL mncorporsrep 


220 Boulevard, New Haven, Connecticut 





Posture Chairs 








STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 

© Reduce Fatigue 

¢ Increase Efficiency 

e Promote Mental 
Alertness 

e Improve Health 


= 
Easy, Quick Adjust- 
ments—No Tools 


Sold Exclusively Through Office Equipment 
Dealers. Write for Particulars. 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 








Stapling Machines—Staples 


HOTCHKISS 


STAPLING MACHINES & STAPLES 
F ALL TYPES 
write for our catalog and 
tell us your problem 
HOTCHKISS SALES CO., NORWALK, CONN. 




















Adding Machines—Used 


BARGAINS 


Adding Machines, Typewriters, 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, Dic- 
tating Machines, and Office 
Supplies. Write for FREE il- Jame 
lustrated book of bargains! < 


520 , 
Pruitt Bldg. INC. 


Advertising Lead Pencils 


HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 
with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 
quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 altimore, Maryland 





CHICAGO 








RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


\ CLIP TABS TO 

ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
550 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Continuous Form Billers 


No More Carbon Smudge 








ECON-O-TYPE 
ELIMINATES SPEET CARBON 
Converts Any Typewriter Into a Continuous 
Form Billing Machine 
SIMPLE—SPEEDY—ECONOMICAL 
Fits All Machines—Any Typist Can Use It 
Ask For Details 
AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO. 

350 10th St., Hoboken, N. J. 














For Sales Managers 


CHICAGO AREA SALES GUIDE 


Large 10 color map and market guide book 
shows 300 communities in 60 mile radius of 
Chicago. A money saver for routing salesmen, 
assigning territories, setting quotas, checking 
distribution, sampling and advertising. Write 
today for approval copy. Send no money. $1.00 
only if satisfied. 

JOS. A. PETERS, Map Publisher 

440 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 








Printing Plates 


yrovin 
Septet: 


// GOOD PRINTING PLATES 
and QUICK SERVICE 
FOR SAMPLES 

and PRICE LIST 


BOX 273 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Office Appliances—Used 


Storage Files 





YOUNG 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


TYPEWRITERS 
BOOKKEEPING 
CALCULATING 
ADDING 
MACHINES 








Write for Our 
Handsome 
Free Catalog 





fully loaded. 


Shipped flat. 
Easily set up. 


OKOK OOO WO 








OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
349 Morgan Ave. 
*Prices slightly higher in South and West 





10 Storage Files for $12.00* 


The lowest-priced 
pull-out drawer 
file. Made of dou- 
ble and triple thick 
corrugated board. 
Stack 6 feet high, 


12 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


sizes, 3 styles. 


Write for leaflet 











Art Service 





for any purpose. Nation ; 
Scurs wide Service All work {gx 
Guaranteed 


00 


9 ADVERTISING 





ART WORK 
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DARTNELL STANDARD 
MANAGEMENT FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLank—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8) x 11 inches. 


GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 


Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly. 814 x 11 inches. 


AvuToMOBILE Expense Books — Accordian 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy 
to jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 


Auto Expense BLanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8! x 11 inches. 


SaLEsMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8/4 x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaao, U.S. A. 























slower methods of travel were in vogue. 

The editors would be pleased to re- 
ceive from other sales managers accounts 
of their experiences in traveling by plane, 
with reports on time saved, costs, and 
expenses as compared with automobile, 
bus or train. 


BUSINESS TIPS 


New Data on Payroll Problems 


WITH almost every controller and 
treasurer absorbed in plans for revamp- 
ing payroll methods, an unusually inter- 
esting and helpful book is soon to be 
issued by the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Company. It is called “Modern Payroll 
Procedure.” The book deals with modern 
methods, forms and equipment used in 
mechanizing payroll departments. 

Of importance to every executive 
anxious to cut costs and speed work in 
the handling of payrolls the book, 
though not quite ready for mailing, will 
be of special interest at this time. 


Books on Intelligent Buying 


SEVERAL years ago Harriet Higgin- 
son supervised the staging of a Quality 
Exhibit for Marshall Field and Company 
in which it was shown exactly why and 
how it pays to buy quality merchandise. 
Out of this exhibit grew an idea for the 
publication of a series of books entitled, 
“How To Buy Intelligently.” 

Recently released are four books on 
buying carpets and rugs, silks, shoes and 
furs, a separate book for each subject. 
Setting a high mark in constructive ideas 
for presenting the. facts about quality 
merchandise these books offer a number 
of splendid ideas for manufacturers of 
quality products in almost any line. We 
suggest that many sales executives will 
be interested in the entire series. 


A Helpful Safety Book 


AS BUSINESS men become more and 
more interested in promoting safety for 
their employees who drive automobiles 
or trucks, more and more helpful book- 
lets appear. Some of these booklets have 
overplayed the “scare” angle and are 
gruesome and depressing to read. Not 
so, however, with a booklet, “We Drivers,” 
now being distributed by General Motors. 
A 36-page pocket-size manual, it offers 
many constructive suggestions for better 
driving without making shivers and chills 
run down your spine. 


Nore: Addresses of all companies men- 
tioned will be gladly sent to readers in- 


| terested in the publications mentioned in 


this column. 
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Boost More and Beef Less 


S THE storm and fury of the presidential elec- 
tions draw nearer we are going to hear 
a lot about what is wrong with the country. 
Perhaps that is to be expected. But let’s 
not lose our sense of proportion nor our sense of 
humor. The principal thing that is wrong with 
the country is ourselves, for we are the country. 
Washington is merely a mirror that reflects our think- 
ing, our desires and our ambitions. Henry Thiele, 
who runs a restaurant out in Portland, Oregon, has 
the right idea. Henry is something of a philosopher. 
impressed with the sour attitude of people about 
things in general, and business conditions in particu- 
lar, he printed this bit of verse on the back of some 
cards and passed them out to his customers: 


If people would whistle more and whine less, 
Hustle more and holler less, 

Work more and worry less, 

Boost more and beef less, 

Give more and grab less, 

Business would be better damn fast. 


Take the matter of taxes, for instance. I don’t 
like to pay taxes any more than you do. But you can’t 
have a war without paying for it. 

When Europe defaulted on her war debts and left 
us holding the bag we had to make good the loss. That 
we have done. We did it first by wiping out paper 
profits (deflation), then by a levy on wealth (devalu- 
ation) and the remainder of the bill will have to be 
paid by taxes. That is the way the cost of war has 
always been paid, and probably always will be paid. 
There is no use beefing about it. There is no reason 
to be alarmed about it. The businesslike thing to do 
is to face the realities of the situation and determine 
what we, as business men, can do to make the best of 
a bad situation. We may find, if we dig deeply 
enough, that it is even possible for a tax cloud to 
have a silver lining. 

For one thing, now that we have to pay a larger 
share of our profits for government, we are going to 
be more careful who we send to Washington to repre- 
sent us in Congress. We will not be so quick to accept 


and support a man because of his political “avail- 
ability” or because some political boss has a debt to 
pay. Business men have been much too indifferent on 
that score. Then there is the matter of plant and 
office modernization. With the payroll tax and higher 
corporation taxes around the corner the need of 
overhauling and modernizing equipment is forced 
upon us. We will have to get the work done with 
fewer people. The payroll tax makes it necessary to 
scrutinize every job to see if there is not some way 
that the worker’s production can be stepped up and his 
contribution to the profits of the business increased. 
How many businesses now pay more for obsolete meth- 
ods than they will pay in increased taxes? 

Or take the matter of distribution costs. We all 
realize in a vague sort of way that we are spending 
too much to sell our products. We cling to outmoded 
methods of marketing. We refuse to employ sales pro- 
motional devices, such as well-planned advertising and 
trade development programs. We are shortsighted in 
our policies of paying salesmen. The methods we use 
to train new salesmen are antiquated. We now wink 
at such inefficiencies because we are able to “get by” 
without changing them. Humanlike we have resisted 
change. But higher taxes will force change upon us. 

If higher taxes shake us loose from our lethargy, 
and open our minds to new ideas and new methods, 
they may well prove to be a blessing in disguise. If 
they prove to be the means of putting us on the trail 
of waste and inefficiency, and broaden out our hori- 
zons of thinking, the resulting benefits may well exceed 
the penalty. But if we do nothing but beef and go 
about predicting these higher taxes are going to put 
us out of business, it is inevitable that they will. A 
business enterprise is not unlike an individual. If we 
think only about what is wrong with us, and talk only 
about our aches and pains, we are more than likely 
to talk ourselves into really being sick—even into our 
graves. And so it is with your business. Let’s get our 
minds off the drab things and onto the brighter por- 
tions of the picture. Let’s do as Henry Thiele advo- 
cates: “Work more and worry less, boost more and 
beef less.” If we do that we will soon sell more and lose 
less, then we can play more and “crab” less.—J. C. A. 
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NO MORE CHEAP BOND 
PAPERS FOR US WHEN 
WATERMARKED CASLON 
































































BOND 





Name —__— 


Position 


COSTS 5O LITTLE! 


GOOD NEWS 


for Printing-Buyers! 


Even a “tight” budget no longer re- 
quires you to use an unknown, un- 
watermarked paper for letterheads or 
forms and hope it will be satisfactory. 


*k 
ohStOy 


Specify this watermark 


it ON PLANNING 


Che AND USE OF PRINTED FORMS 


Tells how to design office and factory forms for 
greatest efficiency—how to use Color Signal 
System to speed up handling—includes conve- 
nient layout chart—complete set of specimen 
forms, including new, unusual types. Free to 
business executives only. Send coupon to The 
Munising Paper Co., 1912 Field Bldg., Chicago. 








For little more than the cheapest, 
unidentified bond made, your printer 
can supply standard watermarked 
quality in a bond paper. . 
Bond, the remarkable product of 
thirty years of manufacturing experi- 
ence... crisp, white, strong,.. . and 
every sheet watermarked to certify 
adherence to a definite mill standard 
of quality, duplicated on every order! 


. Caslon 


Why gamble with “guess-they’ll- 
do” papers when watermarked Cas- 
lon costs so little? Tell your printer 
“Caslon Bond’s O.K.” He’ll gladly 
use it, in any of twelve colors and 
white. Ask him about Caslon letter- 
heads delivered in convenient boxes. 



















* * 






(Please attach your business letterhead) 
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Dismissal Wages 
in Brazil 
To the Editor: 


In the article, “Business Faces a New 
Challenge,” appearing in the April issue 
of your magazine, there is a passage re- 
ferring to the Brazilian law dealing with 
dismissal of employees. The information 
is not accurate, however, and for this 
reason I would like to make a few remarks 
so as to correct the wrong impression con- 
veyed by the assertion Mr. Aspley was 
led to state. 

Our law no. 62, of June 5, 1935, con- 
siders as a just cause for firing an em- 
ployee “acts detrimental to the honor 
and reputation of anyone, performed 
while at work, or physical offenses under 
the same conditions, except as a legiti- 
mate reaction on his own behalf or of 
other persons.” (Art. 5, letter h.) The 
employee, therefore, who is found to 
speak disparagingly about anyone, the 
employer included, of course, can be fired 
without any further formalities and with- 
out any compensation whatsoever. 

The hard part of it, naturally, is to 
prove the faulty behavior of the employee, 
and what generally happens is that the 
man, who thinks he was fired unjustly, 
appeals to the Conciliatory Commission 
of his region where he and the employer 
explain the situation before a judge and 
two other members, representing the 
Employers’ and the Employees’ Associa- 
tions. If the proofs against the em- 
ployee fired are found in order, the case 
is decided right there, definitely. 

It seems, then, that the information 
brought to the knowledge of Mr. Aspley, 
derived from one of these disputes in 
which it was found that the employer 
could not well back up his complaints 
against his former employee and was 
fined according to art. 2 of the law which 
requires that a compensation be paid 
equal to a month’s salary for every year 
the man was in the service of the em- 
ployer. 

Hoping the above remarks will prove 
useful in correcting the misinformation 
previously received by Mr. Aspley.— 
A. B. Cavatcantl, Cia. Industrial Pirahy. 





“American Business” 
Goes to Congress 
To the Editor: 


I am in receipt of a copy of your 
magazine, AMERICAN Business for April, 
and read with much interest your article, 
“Gambling: A Knife in the Back of 
Business,” which appears on page 17 of 
the issue. 

Your estimated figure of $6,600,000,000 
a year spent on rackets and gambling 
is, in my opinion, underestimated and I 
am certain that if we could but get an 
exact figure it would stagger even us 
who have made a study of the subject 
The vast amount of money leaving our 
country in support of foreign lotteries 
alone would, I am sure, surprise us, as I 
am certain that it is up in the billions of 
dollars. 

I have called your article to the atten- 
tion of the members of Congress and a 
number of them have scrutinized it with 
interest. 

However, the thought occurred to me 
that it might be possible that you have a 
number of magazines on hand of this 
issue which have been returned from the 
newsstands, and I am certain that every 
member of Congress would be interested 
in reading the article, or if you have an) 
reprints of it I would be only too glad 
to distribute them to the members for 
you.—Epwarp A. Kenney, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Office Modernization 
Booklets 
To the Editor: 


On going over your American Buvsi- 
NESS magazine for March 1935, I found 
out that you have issued a free folder 
“Quieting Noisy Offices” which I am in 
terested to have. 

Can you send me a copy to the address 
below? I thank you in advance.—A. Lim. 
Basto, Rua do Comercio, 8 Lisboa 
Portugal. 


Mr. Basto: Demand from readers has 
exceeded our supply of booklets on 
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“Quieting Noisy Offices.” This booklet 
was one of a series we published for 
free distribution to office and business 
executives. The titles were, “Better Sales 
Control,” “Four O’clock Fatigue,” “Cut- 
ting Correspondence Costs,” “Sales Cost 
Analysis,” and “Quieting Noisy Offices.” 
Our stock of two of the booklets is com- 
pletely exhausted. 

We shall be glad to send you, Mr. Basto, 
or any other subscriber who requests the 
editorial department, copies of any one or 
all of the booklets, “Cutting Correspond- 
ence Costs,” “Sales Cost Analysis,” or 
“Four O’clock Fatigue.” 

All of the booklets went into a second 
edition to meet the demand, and we are 
now considering a revision and republica- 
tion of some of them. 


The Car Liability 
Question Again 
To the Editor: 


We have read with considerable inter- 
est George A. Strader’s article in your 
April issue entitled “If the Employee 
Owns the Car,” and should like to know 
if the employer is liable for any accidents 
to the employee if the employer pays the 
employee a definite rate per mile when 
the latter is on company business. 

In our organization we find it con- 
venient, although we have a company car 
as well as a motor truck, to send em- 
ployees on various errands in town and 
nearby. 

We insist that these employees take 
out insurance to protect themselves, but 
we want to make certain that we, as em- 
ployers, are relieved from responsibility 
also in case of an accident. 

May we have your reply soon as to 
our responsibility in instances where we 
pay the employee a definite rate per mile 
for the use of his car?—Lewis Parks, 
sales manager, G. B. Lewis Company, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Parks: We would suggest that you 
have your employees who occasionally 
use their cars for business purposes, have 
their insurance policies written to read, 
“Name of employee and, or, G. B. Lewis 
Company.” Otherwise, we do not believe 
you would be protected. 

Our suggestion is that you consult a 
well-informed insurance man very care- 
fully on this point, because if an employee 
can show he was on any kind of an 
errand for the company, it is quite likely 
you would be held responsible in case of 
a lawsuit. 


Business Promotion Methods 
in Gambling Rackets 


The editors were highly amused re- 
cently when one of them received a letter 
soliciting his business from a racing 
scheme promoter, just after he had fin- 
ished checking proofs on Howard Mc- 
Lellan’s vigorous article on commercial- 
ized gambling. (Continued on page 63) 








The title on the cover reads “‘What’s An 
Office Anyway?” That question covers 
scores of others, the answers to which 
you have long wanted: How are thou- 
sands of executives doubling their 
| ability to get things done? Stepping up 
the results of their executive thinking? 
Cutting down executive detail? 

Men now using the Dictaphone to do 





W. E. Dean, President 
Service Finance Corporation 
San Antonio, Texas 





A BOUKLLT 


10 put You 
W Slab with the Lrend 


these things were sure that it wasn’t the 
answer—before they tried it. But they 
made this modern dictating instrument 
prove its Own case to them. They saw 
for themselves how it captures money- 
making ideas . . . turns these ideas into 
action... clarifies instructions . 
But first they tried it—just as you ought 
to try it. Mail the coupon NOW. 


The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 


A. E. Hall, Mar. Milling Mach. Dept. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Company 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


La 


Model 12—space-saving 
executive assistant on 
your desk, 
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W. H. Kemble, President 








De Luxe Model 12— 
a valuable assistant 
at your desk. 





Recently Swung To 
Dictaphone: 
Connecticut Gen. Life Ins. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., 


| 
| Some Companies Who Have 
| 
| 
| 


San Francisco, Cal. Name 
| Interwoven Stocking C supens, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Company 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Address 


Nation Wide Drug Distributors, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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Dictaphone Sales Corporation AB-6 
{20 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


In Canada— 137 


I want to see your representative. 
Please send me my copy of “What's An Office Anyway?”’ 


Wellington St.,West, Toronto 
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lf You Want More Business 


This Summer— 


UT on some sort of sales activity which will get your sales- 
men's and dealers’ minds off the thermometer and onto orders. 
Dartnell has prepared a dramatic, inexpensive plan for keeping 
salesmen hitting the ball during the warm 

weather. It capitalizes every salesman’s in- 


terest in baseball, and the desire we all have 


to be a fence buster in whatever we do. 


This Coupon Brings FREE Samples and Prices 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


We are interested in an activity to keep salesmen on their toes during July and August. 
You may send samples and prices of your Fence Busters Campaign for salesmen. 


Individual Position. . . 


Use coupon below for 
samples and details. State 
how many salesmen would 


participate in the campaign. 


DOES A SUMMER 
CAMPAIGN PAY? 


The President’s Month campaign of the 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett, 
Mass., produced the biggest month for sales 
volume in the company’s entire history. 


The Kaustine Company, Inc., Perry, New 
York, used the Going to Town contest with 
splendid results. Even before the end of 
the contest 50 per cent over quota was 
established. 


The Trinity Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas, in using the President's 
Month campaign surpassed by 40 per cent 
any month in the history of the company. 


The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
closed their Big Fight on July 7, and com- 
paring the ten weeks of the contest with 
those of the previous year, sales were in- 


creased 75 per cent. 








